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FREEMASONRY, JUDAISM, AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By D. E. pe Lara. 


(Continued from page 403. ) 


FREEMASONRY promotes education, and would have it free, universal, 
compulsory, and unsectarian. By the term Education Freemasonry. 
understands not merely mental culture, not merely literary and scien- 
tific acquirements, but, the training of the intellect, the feelings, 
the moral and pure religious principles. Freemasonry aims at ren- 
dering man as wise and as good—not always as it is desirable that 
he should be rendered, which is but seldom possible, depending as 
it does upon the physical organization of each individual, and upon 
surrounding influences; but as wise and as good as his physical orga- 
nization—that is, his moral and intellectual susceptibleness (for on 
this depends the formation of his character, this is the foundation 
“ upon which the moral and social structure is to be raised) will admit 
of his being rendered. 

This is an undeniable truth, though it ever has been a thorn in the 
flesh of theologians, who assert that man’s character depends entirely 
on the will; that it is within his power to be good or bad, a saint or 
asinner. They might withequal truth assert that it is within the power 
of the will to be wise or foolish. Gradually, however, and, what is 
not a little curious, unawares, they have been compelled to admit the 
truth—a truth which completely undermines their system. Thus in 
the Herald, which is every Sunday very religious, and all the other 
days of the week outspoken, in its issue of 3d of August, 1874, in an 
editorial headed “Child Criminals,” the struggle between theology 
and truth is made evident. It is made so from the very caution em- 
ployed in treating the subject-matter of the article. “Man,” says 
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the writer, “is very much* the creature of circumstances. He is 
mostly what his surroundings have made him.” Why not speak the 
whole truth, namely, that the circumstances exercise on man a 
greater or less influence according to his physical organization ? 

No man whose natural inclinations are evil can be made a good 
man. If he has received from Nature the courage or boldness to fol- 
low their bent, he will do so openly ; if cunning, caution, fear, pride, 
the love of offspring (for many a bad man can be and often is a very 
affectionate father), he will indulge them secretly, cautiously ; for in- 
clination is not action, any more than speech is truth. Thus the 
natural inclination being the foundation, and this depending entirely 
upon the conformation of the brain and upon the nervous system, 
the character will be developed according to such physical organi- 
zation ; the action will be regulated jointly by this and the surround- 
ing circumstances. 

The cat, metamorphosed into a princess, retained the nature of a cat ; 
she acted as the cat at sight of the mouse ; had that mouse not made 
its appearance, she would have acted (never felt) as a princess. You 
can never change the boy Pomeroy into a Howard ; a Howard meta- 
morphosed into a tiger would still retain the Howard nature in a 
tiger’s body. The Lucrezia Borgia might have remained at heart 
what Nature had made her, though shut up in a nunnery of the 
strictest order: the pure Lucrezia, even at the court of an Alexander 
VI. or a Louis XV., would still have remained the worthy and noble 
wife of Brutus. ‘ Remove our boys from the tenement-houses,” says 
the journalist. Many have been removed, and after attaining man’s 
estate been put in high places, and those who in youth had been 
little vagabonds and petty thieves proved, when they were sur- 
rounded by circumstances favorable to the more free and more bold 
development of their character, great vagabonds, great ruffians, and 
thieves on a higher scale. There are individuals, families, populations, 
races, into whom vice does not, because it cannot, enter; there are 
individuals, families, populations, races, that delight in vice, crime, 
brutality, and immorality. Nature made them what they are, and 
you may remove them from the tenement-houses to mansions in 
Fifth avenue, you will not root out the weeds that are of Nature’s 
growth. Shall we then abandon the hope of improving? By no 
means. “Place man,” says Freemasonry, “from his infancy in the 
midst of such circumstances as will act most favorably, as far as 
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possible, on the formation ofhischaracter. Protect him against the in- 
sidious influences of evil. Educate him, lead his thoughts into a good 
channel, and though the subject of your exertions may not answer your 
expectations and realize your hopes, it is highly probable, it is al- 
most certain, that Azs offspring will be born better than himself. 
For thought, mind, intellect, soul—call it what you please—that union 
or combination of sentiment and reason, acts upon animated matter 
just as animated matter, and the physical, material man acts upon 
the intellect, mind, thought, reason, or soul. 

I shall now endeavor briefly to show the influence Freemasonry ex- 
ercises on education, and through education on the moral and social as 
well as intellectual condition of the community—that is, on the indi- 
viduals of which communities are composed—as far as the circum- 
stances already alluded to will permit the exercise of such influence. 

I can state with certainty and truth, for; I speak from personal 
observation during a long series of years, and after careful and impar- 
tial inquiry and investigation, that wherever Freemasonry is not 
interfered with, but allowed free scope for the exercise of its benefi- 
cent influence, education is widespread and flourishing. Wherever 
education is promoted, vice and crime diminish. On the other hand, 
wherever it meets with opposition, wherever it is proscribed or con- 
demned, there education languishes, is partial, doled out, limited, 
defective, and often bad; and there also crime, vice, immorality, 
cruelty, and inhumanity are rampant. 

Among the Teutonic dialects speaking nations, governments act 
upon the principle that “knowledge is power” for good, and that 
man cannot know too much of fact, of truth; that the sure foundation 
of a state is laid in knowledge, not in ignorance; and that every 
sneer at education, at culture, at book-learning (which is the wisdom 
of the experience of mankind) is a sneer at intelligent liberty, 
inviting national degeneracy and ruin. In the other countries, the 
Latin dialects speaking nations, on the contrary, we are told—1l 
give the very words:—* We ought to beware of new-fangled science.” 
“We ought not to encourage intellectual pride.” ‘Much reading 
ought to be discountenanced.” One writer says that “the education 
of youth ought to be limited to that which will enable them to be- 
come smart and active money-getting men and women of the world,” 
and no more. 

Let us only look near home. In New Mexico, up to the year 
1870, in a population of 92,000, 48,836 over ten years of age 
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could not read; upward of 80 per cent. are even own illiterate.* 
Indeed, when in New Mexico it was proposed, some time previous to 
1872, to establish free schools, 87 votes were cast for it and over 
5,000 against it. And what is the condition of New Mexico? A recent ’ 
traveler speaks of it as “a haunt of banditti,” “ an effete civilization.” 
One of the most resplendent virtues as well as most sacred duties 
of Freemasonry is charity—the charity of tolerance and forbearance, 
not lightly judging men by their actions, but endeavoring to discover 
the cause and inducement ; it does not approve, much less condemn 
hastily. The charity, moreover, which holds out the helping hand of 
universal brotherhood to the suffering, the distressed, the oppressed ; 
the charity of a Spanish Las Casas and an American Sumner, an Eng- 
lish Howard and a German Heine, a Catholic Frere, and a Protestant 
Peabody,.a Jewish Touro and a Hindoo Rahmon Roy; the charity 
ofan Elizabeth Fry, a Florence Nightingale, a Grace Darling, a Mattie 
Stevenson ; the Jewish charity that builds asylums for orphans, the 
Catholic charity that establishes reformatories for erring youth, and 
becomes the loving foster-mother of the foundling; the Protestant 
charity that gives a home to homeless children and opens to them a 
career of usefulness to others and of prosperity to themselves; the 
charity of the journalist who visits the abodes of want and destitution 
and thus points the way to the manifestation of that benevolence 
which in this city, in this country, is never fourd sleeping. The 
charity of the thousands of noble women, so justly entitled to 
the name of “ Sisters,” who amidst the blood and fire of the battle- 
field, or braving the pestilential atmosphere of the hos pital ward or 
sick-chamber, risk health and life to bring aid, relief, hope, and reli- 
gious consolation to suffering humanity: and let me add, the charity 
of a Bergh of New York, of a Martin of Ireland, a John Wesley 
of England—the kind-hearted founder of Methodism who warned us, 
nearly a century before Bergh, that the dumb beasts will rise in 
judgment against those who inflict pain and suffering upon them. 
Such is the charity of Freemasonry, which does not inquire into a 
fellow-being’s creed, but into his need. In short, Freemasonry seeks 
to dispel the clouds of ignorance, superstition, and untruth, and to 
break down the artificial barriers of rank and caste; to unite all good 
men in carrying on the great work which looks to the ultimate 
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enfranchisement of the human race from the bondage of evil, embrac- 
ing as it does in its teachings the highest moral rectitude, founded on 
the fatherhood of God as a common parent, and the brotherhood of 
man as His offspring. 

Such, then, I believe to be the nature of that institution which is 
known under the name of Freemasonry. Such are its objects,.such 
its aspirations; such the teachings under which the human family is 
to be united, and by the holy bands of brotherhood led into and kept 
in the path of philanthropy, wisdom, knowledge, and truth ; and this 
is in reality all the mystery about it. 

Now is it not reasonable to suppose that such an institution would 
be appreciated universally? It is not. It has, as I have already 
observed, its opponents—can count its enemies by millions. It is 
hated; hated for what it teaches, and we have seen what its teachings 
are, and hated for what it teaches not. For instance: it is a singular 
fact that the enemies of Freemasonry studiously confound religion, 
virtue, morality, and faith, and wish to make it appear that they are 
convertible terms. Freemasonry inquires, whether they be so, and 
finds they are not. 

Religion, virtue, and morality may be sisters and proceeding hand 
in hand, lend each other assistance and support ; but they are distinct, 
different, and can exist and act separate and independent of one 
another. And so can faith or belief exist and operate separate and 
apart from either religion, morality, or virtue and even humanity, 
and indeed turn her back upon all. Of this fact both history and 
experience furnish ample evidence. 

Ask some men, some bodies of men, what virtue is, what religion 
is. Can they tell you? To be sure, they can. Hear them. 

The Hindoo will tell you that virtue and religion are abstinence 
from animal food, and self-inflicted torture and mutilation. 

The Moslem, that they consist in abstinence from wine, in subsist- 
ing during the whole month of the Rhamadan upon one meal in the 
twenty-four hours, and in making five ablutions daily. 

The Muscovite, in feasting during Lent upon dried mushrooms 
boiled in hempseed-oil, and during the Easter week upon hard- 
boiled eggs and brandy. Strange that all sects more or less carry on 
a petty warfare against the kitchen. - _ 

The holy hermit makes religion consist in dwelling in a cave, feed- 
ing upon roots and herbs, shunning human habitation, and avoiding 
intercourse with his fellow-men, running away as fast as his enfeebled 
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legs will carry him at the sight of a woman, and flagellating himself 
when unfortunately he has happened to set his eyes on one. The 
holy Mormon, on the contrary, in taking a hundred wives unto his 
capacious bosom. 

It is religion and virtue in the Thug to strangle not less than five 
hundred unwary travelers. 

Some men believe virtue and religion to consist in robbing weep- 
ing mothers of their children; others, as the author of Hudibras 
informs us, in hanging a cat on Monday for killing a mouse on 
Sunday. 

The ancient Egyptians would have embalmed the precious remains 
of that cat and deified it, and called that religion and virtue. 

Oh! It is religion, virtue, morality, and faith; it is a sacred duty 
in the Spaniards in Cuba to massacre Freemasons, confiscate their 
property, doom their widows to a life of pariahs, hunt their young 
orphan daughters like blood-hounds, mutilate and strangle them in 
their arms, and all this for no other crime than because their husbands 
and fathers had been Freemasons. 

No, no! Truth and virtue and religion are not convertible terms 
neither virtue nor morality teaches what faith may teach, what the 
condemned criminal is so often taught whilst standing under the 
gallows, that heaven is attached to the scaffold by a few feet-lengths 
of rope; that the greater the sinner the greater the saint ; that there 
is no merit in virtue; that crime and sin have nothing to apprehend 
on the brink of the grave; that the guiltless will bear the punishment 
due to the guilty ; that the debt he owes has long since been paid for 
him even in advance, and that “ good deeds will hang like millstones 
round his neck to draw him deeper into the gulf of destruction.” 
No! Freemasonry teaches that virtue and religion and morality can 
_ exist without vegetating upon mushrooms, without abstaining from a 
glass of lager-beer on Sundays, without massacring Freemasons, and 
that it is not absolutely necessary to die a felon’s death in order to’ 
take a leap into heaven. 

There is a dogma which Freemasonry does not teach, and on 
which account it is thoroughly hated. It is this. I give it verbatim 
as I find it laid down: “No man has any right to be of any religion 
but one” (it matters not which—that of the writer) ; and “ people that 
have no reliyion have no conscience that people who have religion are 
bound to respect.”” [have quoted the very words. Ifany man were to 
tell me that the religion which Z profess is the only one that leads to 
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heaven, and unless he professes my religion he would be damned, I 
would tell him that he utters an untruth. 

Freemasonry denies the whole of these propositions as equally 
false, unjust, and pernicious, as propositions that have inflicted more 
suffering and misery than all the conflagrations, wars, pestilence, and 
earthquakes combined. How can aman be of any religion ofthe truth 
of which he is not convinced? And what evidence can he have of its 
truth without inquiry? But his inquiry is never calm, never impar- 
tial. Rarely, very rarely is a man’s creed the result of inquiry at 
all. It is selected for him by his teachers, and he finds it ready 
made for him at his birth, and he is taught that ¢heir creed is the 
only true creed of the 1000 creeds in the world, and that the 999 are 
false, sinful, and soul-destroying. He is promised and threatened. 
Promised that after his death he will enjoy a never-ending life of 
happiness or bliss, a sort of “ glory” (whatever that may be); whether 
as the Indian on the heavenly hunting grounds, with plenty of 
Buffalo meat and fire-water, and with liberty to scalp any number of 
pale-faced spirits; or, if he be a Moslem, in a charming pavilion per- 
fumed with musk and attar of roses, smoking from a golden pipe 
most delicious heavenly opium, and attended by never less than 725 
beautiful damsels; or, if he be a Buddhist, in constantly gazing 
upon the divine countenance without blinking once. 

In the classic days of Homer, the saints used to while away their 
time in promenading in the Elysian fields, but— 


‘*Old times are changed, old manners gone.” 


In this present utiliarian age, those fields are probably sown with 
cabbages and onions, or corn and cotton. The saints are transferred 
to heaven, where (as idle now as then) they are seated upon thrones, 
dressed in robes of the finest muslin, retaining their pure whiteness to 
all eternity, so as never to require the aid of a heavenly washer- 
woman; the head adorned with a crown of the purest Californian 
gold, of a workmanship almost equal to that of Benvenuto Cellini, 
“discoursing music” upon harps, inferior only to that produced 
upon that instrument by the Italian boys in our streets. On the 
other hand, man is threatened that his soul will be conveyed by 
Lucifer to Gehenna or Tophet or Eblis or Hell ora lake of brimstone 
or kerosene oil and fire, where there will be wailing and weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, and rowdying almost as bad as he may have 
known to exist in New York, and in which lake he will be flound- 
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ering like a fish in a pond, a toy and sport to a long-nailed, long- 
tailed, bull-horned, hook-nosed, green-scaled, harpoon-armed, cross- 
eyed being called the Devil and Satan and Apollion, “going about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour”—a being omnisci- 
ent, omnipresent, omnipotent, constantly inciting men, women, and 
little children—the 1300 millions constituting the human race—to 
evil, and such for the mere gratification of burning, roasting, 
broiling, grilling, and frying their souls after death—a fictitious per- 
sonage—the offspring of the brain of theological despotism, and its 
agent in ruling and deceiving trusting and trembling ignorance— 
in a word, the chief character in the theological drama, the real 
God of theology—the Devil! 

The Freemason, on the contrary, following the advice of Jeffer- 
son,* “shakes off all the fears and servile prejudices under which 
weak minds are servilely crouched. He fixes reason firmly in her 
seat; and calls to her tribunal every fact, every opinion. He is not 
frightened away from inquiry by any fear of its consequences. He 
neither believes nor rejects anything because any other person or 
descriptions of persons have rejected or believed it. His own reason 
is the greatest gift of heaven, and he is answerable, not fcr the right- 
ness, but uprightness of the decision.” It is needless to state that for 
entertaining such views the Freemason is cordially hated by the ad- 
vocates of a devil, and the teachers and kindlers and _stirrers-up of 
hell-fire. 

The Freemason is tolerant. He does not hate his fellow-man 
because that man’s opinion happens to be opposed to his own on 
some, most probably altogether worthless matter, understood by 
neither. 

Freemasonry rejects all belief in the miraculous or the marvelous 
unless supported by satisfactory evidence. Prima facie, the structure 
of the universe seems, from all that can be known of it, to be 
incompatible with the occurrence of physical miracle. ‘The forces 
of nature,” says Herder, “are eternal as the Godhead in which 
they inhere. Adl is, was, and ever will be in conformity with bene- 
ficent, beautiful, neccessary law, twin-sister of eternal power, mother 
of all order, security, and happiness.” * Miracles can either be 
accounted for as the result or operation of natural laws, or they are 
fictitious. Ifaleaky ship is kept afloat and prevented from sinking, it 





* Jefferson’s letter to his young ward, Peter Carr. 
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is either because the leak was not large enough to bring on such a 
catastrophe, or the ship was saved by human labor and skill. Should 
the leak be too large to prevent such skill and labor from saving the 
ship, no miracle will save it. A man, bound handand foot, thrown 
into the sea must be drowned; if thrown into the fire, he will be 
consumed by the flames—no miracle will or can save him; if nailed 
to a cross, no miracle will draw the nails. 

But admitting that the deity could depart from the laws once and 
forever established by Him, it requires evidence to show that He does 
so or ever has done so, whilst experience shows that He doesnot. Sal- 
vations from misfortune, sickness, danger, sufferings are invariably pro- 
duced by natural causes. This was iJlustrated on a recent occasion by 
Dr. Carpenter from the following occurrence. It is the relation of a 
very remarkable case which occurred at Baltimore, in the cholera- 
epidemic of 1840. “Though the poor-house,” he said, “was sup- 
posed to have been free from any liability to its attack—and there 
was no prevalence of cholera in the town—yet at two or three 
miles’ distance trom Baltimore, and in an open, salubrious situation, 
there was a most fearful outbreak in this poor-house, thirty dying in 
a day, out of about eight hundred. This was traced to a defect of 
drainage, which was at once rectified, and immediately the plague 
was stayed.” With reference to this Dr. Carpenter asked: “ Does 
any gentleman in this room believe that if all Baltimore had gone 
down on its knees for a week, God would have been induced to 
avert the visitation?” And it may be asked, Could or would any but 
human knowledge, skill, and labor have averted the calamity ; or the 
action of the elements? Theology teaches—I quote the very words 
—that man is bound to believe in metaphysical and theological mys- 
teries which no human intellect can fathom, which neither prophets 
nor angels can understand. 

In this the nineteenth century, whilst I was writing what you are 
now reading, persons were, in the neighboring country of Mexico, 
after a formal and regular trial, burnt alive for witchcraft. One 
of the proofs of guilt was the following: The accused were made 
to take three swallows of holy water, after which one of them vomited 
—what do you think ?—why, bunches of hair and fragments of an old 
woollen blanket. 

Now this is very mysterious, no doubt, and ought to be believed 
and revered as such. Freemasonry, however, denies and rejects 
mystery. God, it says, is the fountain of wisdom and justice, and 
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cannot require man to believe in the mysterious, the obscure, the 


absurd. What He wills that man should know, He will naturally ‘ 


and justly announce so plainly, intelligibly, so unequivocally, that 
even a child must be able to understand it. 

Freemasonry holds with the editor of the Herald and with every 
thinking man, that the age of mystery has passed, and that men will 
only receive as true what they can clearly meee. especially in 
matters of religious belief.* 

For entertaining this opinion, for rejecting mysteries which have 
drenched the earth in blood, and changed many a paradise into a 
Golgotha, Freemasonry is hated—thoroughly hated. 

“Neither by wisdom nor by science can man know God,” so says 
theology. But can he know Him by ignorance or folly? 

“Man,” says Freemasonry, “ by science aided by wisdom, does know 
God. He is the very fountain of wisdom, but also of justice. He 
knows how far the human intellect extends. What He will that 
man should know, He has shown him by laying open before him the 
book of nature, of creation; by endowing him with the faculty of 
observing, inquiring, comparing, reflecting, and reasoning. In His 
revealed and written will, God has shown man his duties. In that 
volume, almighty wisdom and justice must be expected to speak 
plainly, clearly, intelligibly, so that whoever reads may understand.” 

If, then, Freemasonry be told that in this or that or another vol- 
ume there are passages too mysterious to be understood, requiring 
human explanation and comment, susceptible of a variety and often 
contrariety of meanings, or so obscure, so equivocal, so contradictory 
that they become sources of strife, contention, hatred, and persecu- 
tion, Freemasonry denies that such is or can be the word of God. 
For this, too, Freemasonry is hated, condemned, anathematized. 


THE TWO GATES OF HEAVEN. 


“ Gop,” says St. Pierre, in his Harmonies of Nature, “has placed 
upon earth two gates that lead to heaven; He has set them at the 
two extremities of life—one at the entrance, the other at the issue. 
The first is that of innocence; the second, that of repentance.” 








*‘ Herald” of Monday, June 15th, 1874. What an admission from such a quarter! 





THE VALE OF CEDARS; OR, THE MARTYR. 
BY GRACE AGUILAR. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


“‘Oh! blissful days, 
When all men worship God as conscience wills! 
Far other times our fathers’ grandsires knew. 
What tho’ the skeptic’s scorn hath dared to soil 
The record of their fame! What tho’ the men 
Of worldly minds have dared to stigmatize 
The sister-cause Religion and the Law 
With Superstition’s name! Yet, yet their deeds, 
Their constancy in torture and in death— 
These on Tradition’s tongue shall live; these shall 
On History’s honest page be pictur’d bright 
To latest time.” 


GRAHAME. 
Rergosrrction is not pleasant in a narrative; but if Marie has 
indeed excited any interest in our readers, they will forgive the 
necessity, and look back a few weeks ere they again arrive at the 
eventful day with which our last chapter closed. All that Don Felix 
had reported concerning the widow of Morales was correct. The 
first stunning effects of her dread avowal were recovered, sense was 
entirely restored, but the short-lived energy had gone. The trial to 
passively endure is far more terrible than that which is called upon to 
act and do. She soon discovered that, though nursed and treated 
with kindness, she was a prisoner in her own apartments. Wish to 
leave them she had none, and scarcely the physical strength; but to 
sit idly down under the pressure of a double dread—the prisoner’s 
fate and her own sentence—to have no call for energy, not a being 
for whom to rouse herself and live, not one for whose sake she might 
forget herself and win future happiness by present exertion; the 
Past, one yearning memory for the husband, who had so soothed and 
cherished her, when any other would have cast her from his heart as a 
worthless thing; the Present, fraught with thoughts she dared not 
think, and words she might not breathe; the very prayer for Stanley’s 
safety checked—for what could he be to her ?—the Future shroud- 
ed in a pall so dense, she could not read a line of its dark page, for 
the torch of Hope was extinguished, and it is only by her light we can 
look forward; Isabella’s affection apparently lost forever ; was it 
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marvel energy and hope had so departed, or that deadening despond- 
ency semed to crush her heart and sap the very springs of life ? 

But in the midst of that dense gloom, one ray there was, feeble 
indeed at first, as if human suffering had deadened even that, but 
brightening and strengthening with every passing day. It was the 
sincerity of her faith—the dearer, more precious to its followers, 
from the scorn and condemnation in which it was held by man. 

The fact that the most Catholic kingdom of Spain was literally 
peopled with secret Jews, brands this unhappy people with a degree 
of hypocrisy, in addition to the various other evil propensities with 
which they have been so plentifully charged. Nay, even amongst 
themselves in modern times, this charge has gained ascendency ; 
and the romance-writer who would make use of this extraordinary 
truth, to vividly picture the condition of the Spanish Jews, is accused 
of vilifying the nation, by reporting practices opposed to the upright 
dictates of the religion of the Lord. It is well to pronounce such 
judgment now, that the liberal position which we occupy in most 
lands would render it the height of dissimulation and hypocrisy, to 
conceal our faith; but to judge correctly of the secret adherence to 
Judaism and public profession of Catholicism which characterized our 
ancestors in Spain, we must transport ourselves not only to the cown- 
try, but to the time, and recall the awfully degraded, crushing, and 
stagnating position which acknowledged Judaism occupied over the 
whole known world. As early as 600—as soon, in fact, as the disputes 
and prosecutions of Arian against Catholic, and Catholic against 
Arian, had been checked by the whole of Spain being subdued and 
governed by Catholic kings—intolerance began to work against the 
Jews, who had been settled in vast numbers in Spain since the reign 
of the Empero: Adrian; some authorities assert still earlier. They 
were, therefore, nearly the original colonists of the country, and 
regarded it with almest as much attachment as they had felt toward 
Judea. When persecution began to work, “ 90,000 Jews were com- 
pelled to receive the sacrament of baptism,” the bodies of the more 
obstinate tortured, and their fortunes confiscated; and yet—a re- 
markable instance of inconsistency—they were not permitted to leave 
Spain ; and this species of persecution continued from 600 down- 
ward. Once or twice edicts of expulsion were issued, but speedily 
recalled: the tyrants being unwilling to dismiss victims whom they 
delighted to torture, or deprive themselves of industrious slaves over 
whom they might exercise a lucrative oppression ;” and a statute was 
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enacted, “ that the Jews who had been baptized should be constrained, 
for the honor of the Church, to preserve in the external practice of a 
religion which they inwardly disbelieved and detested.” 

How, then, can compelled obedience to this statute be termed 
hypocrisy ? Persecution, privation, tyranny, may torture and destroy 
the body, but they cannot force the mind to the adoption of and be- 
lief in tenets, from which the very treatment they commanded must 
urge it to revolt. Of the 90,600 Jews forcibly baptized by order of 
Sisebut, and constrained to the external profession of Catholicism, 
not ten, in all probability, became actually Christians. And yet how 
would it have availed them to relapse into the public profession of 
the faith they so obeyed and loved in secret? To leave the country 
was utterly impossible. It is easy to talk now of such proceedings 
being their right course of acting, when every land is opened to the 
departure and entrance of every creed; but it was widely different 
then, and, even if they could have quitted Spain, there was not a spot 
of ground, in the whole European and Asiatic world, where persecu- 
tion, extortion, and banishment would not equally have been their 
doom. Constant relapses into external as well as internal Judaism 
there were, but they were but the signal for increased misery to the 
whole nation ; and by degrees they ceased. It was from the forcible 
baptism of the 90,000 Hebrews, by Sisebut, that we may trace the 
origin of the secret Jews. From father to son, from mother to 
daughter, the solemn secret descended, and gradually spread, still in 
its inviolable nature, through every rank and every profession, from 
the highest priest to the lowest friar, the general to the common 
soldier, the noble to the peasant, over the whole land. There were 
indeed some few in Spain, before the final edict of expulsion in 1492, 
who were Hebrews in external profession, as well as internal observ- 
ance; but their condition was so degraded, so scorned, so exposed to 
constant suffering, that it was not in human nature voluntarily to sink 
down to them, when, by the mere continuance of external Catholi 
cism—which from its universality, its long existence, and being in 
fact a rigidly enforced statute of the state, could not be regarded 
either as hypocrisy or sin—they could take their station amongst the 
very highest and noblest of the land, and rise to eminence and power 
in any profession, civil, military, or religious, which they might pre- 
fer. The subject is so full of philosophical inquiry, that in the limits 
of a romance we cannot possibly do it justice; but to accuse the secret 
Jews of Spain of hypocrisy, of departing from the pure ordinances ot 
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their religion, because compelled to simulate Catholicism, is taking 
indeed but a one-handed, short-sighted view of an intensely interest- 
ing topic. We may often hope for the present by considering the 
changes of the past; but to attempt to pronounce judgment on the 
sentiments of the past by reasoning of the present, when the mind is 
always advancing, is one of the weakest and idlest fallacies that ever 
entered the human breast. ‘: 

Digression as this is, it is necessary clearly to comprehend the situa- 
tion in which Marie’s avowal of her religion had placed her, and her 
reason for so carefully wording her information as to the existence of 
the secret closet, that no suspicion might attach itself to the religion 
of her husband. Her confession sent a shock, which vibrated not 
only through Isabella's immediate court, but through every part of 
Spain. Suspicion once aroused, none knew where it might end, or 
on whom fall. In her first impulse to save Arthur, she had only 
thought of what such confession might bring to herself individually, 
and that was, comparatively, easy to endure ; but as the excitement 
ceased, as the dread truth dawned upon her, that, if he must die at 
the expiration of the given month, her avowal had been utterly use- 
less, the dread of its consequences to the numerous secret members 
of her faith appalled her, and caused the firm resolve under no cir- 
cumstances to betray the religion of her husband. Him indeed it 
could not harm; but that one so high in rank, in influence, in favor 
with sovereigns and people, was only outwardly a Catholic might 
have most fatal consequences on all his brethren. That he should 
have wedded a Jewess might excite surprise, but nothing more; and 
in the midst of her varied sufferings she could rejoice that all sus- 
picion as to his race and faith had been averted. She felt thankful 
also at being kept so close a prisoner, for she dreaded the wrath of 
those whom her avowal might have unwittingly injured. Such an 
instance had never been known before, and she might justly tremble 
at the chastisement it might bring upon her even from her own peo- 
ple. As long as she was under Isabella’s care she was safe from this ; 
all might feel the vibration, but none dared evince that they did, by 
the adpption of any measures against her, further than would be 
taken by the Catholics themselves. 

Knowing this, her sole prayer, her sole effort was to obtain mental 
strength sufficient under every temptation, either from severity or 
kindness, to adhere unshrinkingly to the faith of her fathers—to cling 
yet closer to the love of her Father in heaven, and endeavor, with all 
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the lowly trust and fervid feelings of her nature, to fill the yearning 
void within her woman’s heart with his image, and so subdue every 
human love. It seemed to her vivid fancy as if all the misfortunes 
she had encountered sprung from her first sin—that of loving a 
Nazarene. Hers was not the age to make allowances for circum- 
stances in contradistinction to actual deeds. Then, as unhappily but 
too often now, all were sufferings from a misplaced affection—sprung, 
not from her fault, but from the mistaken kindness which it exposed 
her to without due warning of her danger. Educated with the strong 
belief, that to love or wed beyond the pale of her own people was 
the greatest sin she could commit, short of actual apostasy, that im- 
pression, though not strong enough so to conquer human nature as 
to arm against love, returned with double force as sorrow after sorrow 
gathered round her, and there were none beside her to whisper and 
strengthen, with the blessed truth that God afflicts yet more in mercy 
than in wrath ; and that his decrees, however fraught with human 
anguish, are but blessings in disguise—blessings, sown indeed with 
tears on earth, to reap their deathless fruit in heaven. 

But though firmly believing all her suffering was deserved, aware 
that when she first loved Arthur, the rebel-thought—“ Why am I of 
a race so apart and hated?” had very frequently entered her heart, 
tempting her at times with fearful violence to give up all for love of 
man ; yet Marie knew that the God of her fathers was « God of love, 
calling even upon the greatest sinner to return to Him repentant and 
amending, and that even as a little childsuch should be forgiven. He 
had indeed proclaimed himself a jealous God, and would have no idol 
worship, were it by wood or stone, or, far more dangerous, of human 
love ; and she prayed unceasingly for strength to return to Him with 
an undivided heart, even if to do so demanded not only separation 
from Stanley—but a trial in her desolate position almost as severe— 
the loss of Isabella’s confidence and love. 

Few words passed between Marie and her guardians ; their manner 
was kind and gentle, but intercourse between rigid Catholics and a 
proclaimed Jewess, could not be otherwise than restrained. From 
the time that reason returned, the queen had not visited her, doing 
actual violence to her own inclinations from the mistaken—but in 
that age and to her character natural—dread that the affection and 
interest she felt toward Marie personally, would lessen the senti- 
ments of loathing and abhorrence with which it was her duty to re- 
gard her faith. Isabella had within herself all the qualifications of a 
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martyr. Once impressed that it was a religious duty, she would do 
violence to her most cherished wishes, sacrifice her dearest desires, 
her best affections, resign her most eagerly pursued plans—not with- 
out suffering indeed, out according to the mistaken tenets of her 
religion, the greater personal suffering, the more meritorious was the 
deed believed to be. This spirit would, had she lived in an age when 
the Catholic faith was the persecuted, not the persecutor, have led 
her a willing martyr to the stake; as it was, this same spirit led to the 
establishment of the Inquisition, and expulsion of the Jews—deeds 
so awful in their consequences, that the actual motive of the woman- 
heart which prompted them is utterly forgotten, and herself condemn- 
ed. We must indeed deplore the mistaken tenets that could obtain 
such influence—deplore that man could so pervert the service of a 
God of love as to believe and inculcate that such things could be 
acceptable to Him; but we should pause, and ask, if we ourselves had 
been influenced by such teaching, could we break from it? ere we 
condemn. 

Isabella’s own devoted spirit could so enter into the real reason of 
Marie’s self-abnegation for Arthur’s sake, that it impelled her to 
love her more ; while at the very same time the knowledge of her 
being a Jewess, whom she had always been taught and believed 
must be accursed in the sight of God, and lost eternally unless brought 
to believe in Jesus, urged her entirely to conquer that affection, lest 
its indulgence should interfere with her resolution, if kindness failed, 
by severity to accomplish her conversion. She was too weak in 
health, and Isabella intuitively felt too terribly anxious as to young 
Stanley’s fate, to attempt anything till after the expiration of the 
month ; and she passed that interval in endeavoring to calm down 
her own feelings toward her. 

So fifteen days elapsed. On the evening of the fifteenth, Marie 
feeling unusually exhausted, had sunk down, without disrobing, on 
her couch, and at length fell into a slumber so deep and calm, that 
her guardians, fearing to disturb it, and aware that her dress was so 
loose and light, it could not annoy her, retired softly to their own 
chamber without arousing her. How many hours this lethargic sleep 
lasted, Marie knew not, but was at length broken by a dream of 
terror, and so unusually vivid, that its impression lasted even through 
the terrible reality which it heralded. She beheld Arthur Stanley on 
the scaffold about to receive the sentence of the law—the block, the 
axe, the executioner with his arm raised, and apparently already 
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deluged in blood—the gaping crowds—all the fearful appurten- 
ances of an execution were distinctly traced, and she thought she 
sprung toward Stanley, who clasped her in his arms, and the execu- . 
tioner, instead of endeavoring to part them, smiled grimly as rejoicing 
in having two vicitms instead of one ; andashe smiled, the countenance 
seemed to change from being entirely unknown to the sneering features 
of the hated Don Luis Garcia. She seemed to cling yet closer to 
Stanley, and knelt with him to receive the blow; when, at that mo- 
ment the scaffold shook violently, as by the shock of an earthquake, 
a dark chasm yawned beneath their feet, in the centre of which stood 
the spectral figure of her husband, his countenance ghastly and stern, 
and his arm upraised as beckoning her to join him. And then he 
spoke ; but his voice sounded unlike his own :— 

“Marie Henriquez Morales! awake, arise, and follow !” 

And with such extraordinary clearness did the words fall, that she 
started up in terror, believing they must have been spoken by her 
side—and they were! they might have mingled with, perhaps even 
created her dream. She still lay on her couch; but it seemed to 
have sunk down through the very floor of the apartment* she had oc- 
cupied, and at its foot stood a figure, who, with upraised arm, held 
before her a wooden croos. His cowl was closely drawn, and a black 
robe, of the coarsest serge, was secured round his waist by a hempen 
cord. Whether he had indeed spoken the words she had heard in 
her dream Marie could not tell, for they were not repeated. She saw 
him approach her, and she felt his strong grasp lift her from the couch, 
which sprung up, by the touch of some secret spring, to the place 

whence it had descended, and she heard no more. 





* I may be accused in this scene, of tov closely imitating a somewhat similar occur- 
rence in Anne of Geierstein. Such seeming plagiarism was scarcely possible to be 
avoided, when the superstitious proceedings of the vehmic tribunal of Germany and 
the secret Inquisition of Spain are represented by history as so very similar. 


Vor. IV.—32 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘*TsaneL.—Ha! little honor to be much believed, 
And most pernicious purpose—seeming, seeming 
I will proclaim thee, Angelo! Icok for’t; 

Sign me a present pardon—— 
Or, with an outstretch’d throat, I'll tell the world 
Aloud what man thou art. 


‘* ANGELO.—Who will believe thee? 
My unsoil’d name, th’ austereness of my life, 
My vouch against you, and my place i’ the State, 
Will so your accusation overweigh 
That you will stifle in your own report 
The smile of Calumny.” SHAKSPEARE. 


Wuen Marie recovered consciousness she found herself in a scene 
80 strange, so terrific, that it appeared as if she must have been borne 
many miles from Segovia, so utterly impossible did it seem that such 
awful orgies could be enacted within any short distance of the sover- 
eigns’ palace, or their subjects’ homes. She stood in the centre of a 
large vaulted subterranean hall, which, from the numerous arched 
entrances to divers passages and smaller chambers that opened on 
every side, appeared to extend far and wide beneath the very bowels 
of the earth. It waslighed with torches, but so dimly, that the gloom 
exaggerated the horrors which the partial light disclosed.. Instru- 
ments of torture of any and every kind—the rack, the wheel, the 
screw, the cord, and fire—groups of unearthly-looking figures, all clad 
in the coarse black serge and hempen belt; some with their faces 
concealed by hideous masks, and others enveloped in the cowls, 
through which only the eyes could be distinguished, the figure of the 
cross upon the breast, and under that emblem of divine peace, inflict- 
ing such horrible tortures on their fellow-men that the pen shrinks 
from their delineation. Nor was it the mere instruments of torture 
Marie beheld: she saw them in actual use; she heard the shrieks 
and groans of the hapless victims, at times mingled with the brutal 
leers and jests of their fiendish tormentors ; she seemed to take in at 
one view, every species of torture that could be inflicted, every pain 
that could be endured ; and yet, comparatively, but a few of the actual 
sufferers were visible. The shrillest sounds of agony came from the 
gloomy arches, in which no object could be distinguished. 

Whatever suffering meets the sight, it does not so exquisitely affect 
the brain as that which reaches it through the ear. At the former 
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the heart may bleed and turn sick ; but at the latter the brain seems, 
for the moment, wrought into frenzy ; and, even though personally in 
safety, it is scarcely possible to restrain the same sounds from burst- 
ing forth. How then must those shrill sounds of human agony have 
fallen on the hapless Marie, recognizing as she did with the rapidity 
of thought, in the awful scene around her, the main hall of that 
mysterious and terrible tribunal, whose existence from her earliest 
infancy had been impressed upon her mind, as a double incentive to 
guard the secret of her faith; that very Inquisition, from which her 
own grandfather, Julien Henriquez, had fled, and in which the less 
fortunate grandfather of her slaughtered husband had been tortured 
and burnt. 

,For a second she stood mute and motionless, as turned to stone ; 
then, pressing both hands tightly on her temples, she sunk down at 
the feet of her conductor, and sought in words to beseech his mercy; 
but her white lips gave vent to no sound save a shriek, so wild that 
it seemed, for the moment, to drown all other sorrows, and startle 
even the human fiends around her. Her conductor himself started 
back ; but quickly recovering— 

“ Fool!” he muttered, as he rudely raised her. “ I have no power 
to aid thee; come before the superior—we must all obey—ask him, 
implore him, for mercy, not me.” 

He bore her roughly to a recess, divided off at the upper end of the 
hall, by a thick black drapery, in which sat the Grand Inquisitor and 
his two colleagues. One or two familiars were behind them, and a 
secretary sat near a table covered with black cloth, and on which 
were several writing implements. All wore masks of black crape, so 
thick that not a feature could be discerned with sufficient clearness 
for recognition elsewhere; yet, one glance on the stern, motionless 
figure, designated as the Grand Inquisitor, sufficed to bid every drop 
of blood recede from the prisoner’s heart with human terror, at the 
very same moment that itendowed the woman with such supernatural 
fortitude that her very form seemed to dilate, and her large eye and 
lovely mouth expressed—if it could be, in such a scene, and such 
an hour—unutterable scorn. Antipathy, even as love, will pierce 
disguise ; and that one glance lit up, with almost bewildering light, 
in the prisoner’s mind, link after link of what had before been impen- 
etrable mystery ! Her husband’s discovery of her former love for 
Arthur; his murder; the suspicionthrown on Stanley; her own sum- 
mons as witness against him; her present danger; all, all were traced 
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to one individual, one still working and most guilty passion, which 
she, in her gentle purity and holy strength, had scorned. She could 
not be deceived—the mystery that surrounded him was solved—an- 
tipathy explained ; and Marie’s earthly fate lay in Don Luis Garcia’s 
hands! The Grand Inquisitor read in that glance that he was known; 
and for a brief minute a strange, an incomprehensible sensation 
thrilled through*him. It could scarcely have been fear, when one 
gesture of his hand would destine that frail being to torture, impris- 
onment, and death; and yet never before in his whole life of wick- 
edness had he experienced such a feeling as he did at that moment 
beneath a woman’s holy gaze. Anger at himself for the sensation, 
momentary as it was, increased the virulence of other passions; but 
then was not the hour for their betrayal. In low, deep tones, he 
commenced the mockery of a trial. That her avowal of her faith 
would elude torture, by at once condemning her to the flames, was 
disregarded. She was formally accused of blasphemy and heresy, 
and threatened with the severest vengeance of the Church which 
she had reviled ; but that this case of personal guilt would be merci- 
fully laid aside for the present, for still more important considera- 
tions. Was her late husband, they demanded, of the same blasphem- 
ing creed as herself? And a list of names, comprising some of the 
highest families of Spain, was read out and laid before her, with the 
stern command to affix a mark against all who, like herself, had 
relapsed into the foul heresy of their ancestors—to do this, or the 
torture should wring it from her. 

But the weakness of humanity had passed ; and so calm, so collect- 
ed, so firm, was the prisoner’s resolute refusal to answer either ques- 
tion, that the familiar to whom she had clung for mercy looked at her 
with wonder. Again and again she was questioned; instruments of 
torture were brought before her—one of the first and slightest used— 
more to terrify than actually to torture, for that was not yet the Grand 
Inquisitor’s design; and still she was firm, calm, unalterable in her 
resolution to refuse reply. And then Don Luis spoke of mercy, 
which was to consist of imprisonment in solitude and darkness, to 
allow time for reflection on her final answer—a concession, he said, in 
a tone far more terrifying to Marie than even the horrors around her, 
only granted in consideration of her age and sex. None opposed the 
sentence; and she was conducted to a close and narrow cell, in 
which no light could penetrate save through a narrow chink in the roof. 

How many days and nights thus passed the hapless prisoner could 
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not have told, for there was nothing to mark the hours. Her food 
was delivered to her by means of a turnscrew in the wall, so that not 
even the sight of a fellow-creature could disturb her solitude, or give 
her the faintest hope of exciting human pity. Her sole hope, her 
sole refuge was in prayer; and, oh! how blessed was the calm, the 
confidence it gave. 

So scanty was her allowance of food, that more than once the 
thought crossed her whether or not death by famine would be her 
allotted doom; and human nature shuddered, but the spirit did not 
quail! Hour after hour passed, she knew not whether it was night 
or day, when the gloom of her dungeon was suddenly illumined ; she 
knew not at first how or whence, so noiseless was the entrance of the 
intruder, but gradually she traced the light to a small lamp held in 
the hand of a shrouded individual, whom she recognized at once. 
There was one fearful thrill of mortal dread, one voiceless ery for 
strength from Heaven, and Marie Morales stood before Don Luis 
erect and calm, and firm as in her hour of pride. 

Garcia now attempted no concealment. His mask had been cast 
aside, and his features gleamed without any effort at hypocritical 
restraint, in all the unholy passions of his soul. We will not pollute 
our pages with transcribing the fearful words of passions contending 
in their nature, yet united in their object, with which the pure ear of 
his prisoner was first assailed—still lingering desire, yet hate, wrath, 
fury, that she should dare still oppose, and scorn, and loathe him; 
rage with himself, that, strive as he might, even he was baffled by the 
angel purity around her; longing to wreak upon her every torture 
that his hellish office gave him unchecked power to inflict, yet fearing 
that, if he did so, death would release her ere his object was attained ; 
all strove and raged within him, making his bosom a very hell, from 
which there was no retracting, yet whose very flames incited deeper 
fury toward the being whom he believed their cause. 

“And solitude, darkness, privation—have they so little availed 
that thou wilt. tempt far fiercer sufferings?” he at length demanded, 
struggling to veil his fury in a quiet, concentrated tone. “Thou 
hast but neared the threshold of the tortures which one look, one 
gesture of my hand, can gather around thee; tortures which the 
strongest sinew, the firmest mind, have been unable to sustain—how 
will that weakened frame endure ?” 

“Tt can but die,” replied the prisoner, “as nobler and better ones 
have done before me!” 
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“Die!” repeated Garcia, and he laughed mockingly. “ Thinkest 
thou we know our trade so little that such release can baffle us? I 
tell thee, pain of itself has never yet had power to kill; and we have 
learned the measure of endurance in the human form so well, that 
we have never yet been checked by death, ere our ends were gained. 
And so will it be with thee, boldly as now thou speakest. Thou 
hast but tasted pain !” 

“Better the sharpest torture than thy hated presence,” calmly 
rejoined Marie. ‘My soul thou canst not touch.” 

' “Soul! Has a Jewess asoul? Nay, by my faith, thou talkest 
bravely! An thou hast, thou hadst best be mine, and so share my 
salvation; there’s none for such as thee.” 

“Man!” burst indignantly from the prisoner. “Share thy sal- 
vation! Great God of Israel! that men like these have power to 
persecute thy children for their faith, and do it in thy name! And 
speak of mercy! Thou hast but given me another incentive forendu- 
rance,” she continued, more calmly addressing her tormentor. 
“Tf salvation be denied to us, and granted thee, I would refuse it 
with my dying breath; such faith is not of God !” 

“T came not hither to enter on such idle quibbles,” was the re- 
joinder. “It matters not to me what thou art after death, but 
before it mine thou shalt be. What hinders me, at this very moment, 
from working my will upon thee? Who will hear thy cry; or, 
hearing, willapproachthee¢ These walls have heard too many sounds 
of human agony to bear thy voice to those who could have mercy. 
Tempt me not by thy scorn too far. What holds me from thee 
now ?” 

“What holds thee from me? Gop!” replied the prisoner, in a 
tone of such thrilling, such supernatural energy, that Garcia actually 
started as if some other voice than hers had spoken, and she saw him 
glance fearfully round. “Thou darest not touch me! Ay, villain 
—blackest and basest as thou art—thou darest not do it. The God 
thine acts, yet more than thy words blaspheme, withholds thee—and 
thou knowest it!” 

“‘T defy him!” were the awful words that answered her; and Don 
Luis sprang forward. 

“Back !”’ exclaimed the heroic girl. ‘ Advance one step nearer, 
and thy vengeance, even as thy passion, will alike be foiled—and 
may God forgive the deed I do.” 

She shook down the beautiful tresses of her long luxuriant hair, 
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and, parting them with both hands around her delicate throat, stood 
calmly waiting in Don Luis’s movements the signal for her own 
destruction. 

“Fool!” he muttered, as involuntarily he fell back, awed—in spite 
of his every effort to the contrary—at a firmness as unexpected as it 
was unwavering. “Fool! Thou knowest not the power it is thy 
idle pleasure to defy; thou wilt learn it all too soon, and then in vain 
regret thy scorn of my proffer now. Thou hast added tenfold to my 
wild yearning for revenge on thy former scorn—tenfold! ay, twice 
tenfold, to thy own tortures. Yet, once more, I bid thee pause and 
choose. Fools there are, who dare all personal physical torment, 
and yet shrink and quail before the thought of death for a beloved 
one. Idiots who for others sacritice themselves; perchance thou 
wilt be one of them. Listen, and tremble; or, sacrifice, and save! 
When in thy haughty pride, and zenith of thy power, thou didst 
scorn me, and bidding me, with galling contempt, go from thy pres- 
ence as if I were a loathsome reptile, unworthy even of thy tread, I 
bade thee beware, and to myself swore vengeance. And knowest 
thou how that was accomplished? Who led thy doting husband 
where he might hear thine own lips proclaim thy falsity? Who 
poisoned the chalice of life, which had been so sweet, ere it was 
dashed from his lips by death? Who commanded the murderer’s 
blow, and the weapon with which it was accomplished? Who laid 
the charge of his murder on the foreign minion, and brought thee in 
evidence against him? Who but I—even I? And if I had done 
all this, thinkest thou to elude my further vengeance? I tell thee, 
if thou refuse the grace I proffer, Arthur Stanley dies; accept it, 
and he lives!” 

“ And not at such a price would Arthur Stanley wish to live,”’ 
replied Marie calmly. “ He would spurn existence purchased thus.” 

“ Ay, perchance, if he knew it; but be it as thou wilt, he shall 
know thou couldst have saved him and refused.” 

“ And thinkest thou he will believe thee? As little as I believed 
him my husband’s murderer. How little knowest thou the trust of 
love! He will not die,” she continued emphatically ; “ his innocence 
shall save him—thy crime be known.” 

“ Ay!” replied Garcia, with a sneering langh. “Give thyself 
wings as a bird, and still stone walls will encircle thee ; dwindle into 
thin air, and gain the outer world, and tell thy tale, and charge Don 
Luis Garcia with the deed, and who will believe thee? Thinkest 
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thou I would have boasted of my triumphant vengeance to aught 
who could betray me? Why my very tool, the willing minister of 
my vengeance—who slew Morales merely because I bade him— 
might not live, lest he should be tempted to betray me; I slew him 
with my own hand. What sayest thou now—shall Stanley live, if I 
say, Let him die?” 

There was no reply, but he looked in vain for any diminution in 
the undaunted resolution which still sustained her. 

“T go,” he continued, after a pause. “Yet, once more, I charge 
thee choose; accept the terms [ proffer—be mine—and thou art 
saved from all further torture thyself, and Stanley lives. Refuse, 
and the English minion dies; and when thou and I next meet, it 
will be where torture and executioners wait but my nod to inflict 
such suffering that thou wilt die a thousand deaths in every pang. 
And, Jewess—unbeliever as thou art—who will dare believe it more 
than public justice, or accuse me of other than the zeal, which the 
service of Christ demands? Choose, and quickly—wilt thou accept 
my profiers, and be mine? Thou must, at last. What avails this 
idle folly of tempting torture first ?”’ 

“Thou mayest kill my body, but thou canst not pollute my soul,” 
was the instant reply, and its tones were unchanged. ‘ And as for 
Stanley, his life or death is not in thine hands; but if it were, I 
could not—nay, thus I would not—save him. 1 reject thy proffers, 
as I scorn thyself. Now leave me—I have chosen !” 

Don Luis did not reply, but Marie beheld his cheek grow livid, 
and the foam actually gather on his lip; but the calm and holy gaze 
she had fixed upon him, as he spoke, quailed not, nor changed, 
The invisible door of her cell closed with a deep, sullen sound, as if 
her tormentor had thus, in some measure, given vent to the unutter- 
able fury shaking his soul to its centre; and Marie was alone. She 
stood for many, many minutes, in the fearful dread of his return; 
and then she raised her hand to her brow, and her lip blanched and 
quivered, and, with a long, gasping breath, she sunk down upon 
the cold floor—all the heroine lost in an agonized burst of tears. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


‘* Hovers the steel above his head, 

Suspended by a spider thread ; 

On, on! a life hangs on thy speed ; 

With lightning wing the gallant steed ! 

Buoy the full heart up! It will sink 

If it but pause to feel and think. 

There is no time to dread his fate - 

No thought but one—too late, too late !” MS. 


Too soon did Marie realize the power of Don Luis to exercise his 
threatened vengeance! Two days after that terrible interview, she 
was again dragged to the hall of judgment: the same questions 
were proposed as before, whether or not she would denounce the 
secret followers of her own creed, and confess her late husband’s real 
belief; and the same firm answers given. We shrink in loathing | 
from the delineation of horrible tortures applied to that frail and 
gentle being—shrink, for we know that such things actually have 
been; and women—young, lovely, inoffensive as Marie Morales— 
have endured the same exquisite agony for the same iniquitous 
purpose! In public, charged to denounce innocent fellow-beings, or 
suffer; in private—in those dark and fearful cells—exposed to all 
the horror and terror of such persecution as we have faintly en- 
deavored to describe. It is no picture of the imagination, delighting 
to dwell on horrors. Would that it were! Its parallel will be 
found, again and again repeated, in the annals—not of the Inquisi- 
tion alone—but of every European state where the Romanists held 
sway. 

But Marie’s prayer for superhuman strength had been heard. No 
ery, scarcely a groan, escaped her. She saw Don Luis -at her side; 
she heard his hissing whisper that there was yet time to retract and 
be released ; but she deigned no reply whatever. It was not his pur- 
pose to try her endurance to the utmost in the first, second, or third 
trial; though so enraged at her calmness as scarcely to be able to 
restrain it even before his colleagues, and with difficulty controlling 
his fiendish desire to increase the torture to its utmost at once, he 
remanded her to her dungeon till his further pleasure should be 
known. She had fainted under the intolerable pain, and lay for many 
successive hours too exhausted even to raise to her parched lips the 
pitcher of water lying near her. And even the gradual cessation of 
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suffering, the sensation of returning power, brought with them the 
agonized thought, that they did but herald increased and increasing 
torture. 

One night—she knew not how long after she had been remanded 
to her cell, but, counting by suffering, it felt many weary nights and 
days—she sunk into a sleep or trance, which transported her to her 
early home inthe Vale of Cedars. Her mother seemed again to 
stand before her ; and she thought, as she heard her caressing voice, 
and met the glance of her dove-like eyes, she laid her head on her 
bosom, as she was wont to do in her happy childhood ; and peace 
seemed to sink into her heart so blessedly, so deeply, that the very 
fever of her frame departed. A voice aroused her with a start; it 
was so like her mother’s, that the dream seemed lingering still. 

‘“‘ Marie, my beloved one,” murmured the voice, and a breath fanned 
her cheek, as if some one were leaning over her. She unclosed her 
eyes—the words, the voice, still so kept up the illusion, though ¢he 
tones were deeper than a woman’s, that even the hated dress of a 
familiar of the Inquisition could not create alarm. “ Hast thou for- 
gotten me, my child? But it matters not now. Say only thou wilt 
trust me, and safety lies before us. The fiends hold not their hellish 
court to-night; and the arch-fiend himself is far distant, on a sudden 
summons from the king, which, though the grand Inquisitor might 
scorn, Don Luis will obey. Wilt come with me, my child ?” 

“ Ay, anywhere! That voice could not deceive: but ’tis all vain,” 
she continued, the first accents of awakened hope lost in despondency 
—T cannot rise.” 

“Tt needs not. Do thou hold the lantern, Marie ; utter not a word 
—check even thy breath—and the god of thy fathers shall save thee 
yet.” 

He raised her gently in his arms; and the hope of liberty, of res- 
cue from Don Luis, gave her strength to grasp the light to guide 
them. She could not trace their way, but she felt they left the dun- 
geon, and traversed many long, damp, and narrow passages, seemingly 
excavated in the solid earth. All was silent, and dark as the tomb; 
now and then her guide paused, as if to listen; but there was no 
sound. He knew well the secret path he trod. 

The rapid motion, even the sudden change, almost deprived Marie 
of consciousness. She was only sensible, by a sudden change from 
the close, damp passages to the free breezes of night, that she was in 
the open air, and apparently a much freer path; that still her guide 
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pressed swiftly onward, apparently scarcely feeling her light weight; 
that, after a lengthened interval, she was laid tenderly on a soft, 
luxurious couch—at least so it seemed, compared with the cold floor 
of her cell; that the blessed words of thanksgiving that she was safe 
broke from that strangely familiar voice ; and she asked no more— 
seemed even to wish no more—so completely was all physical power 
prostrated. She lay calm and still, conscious only that she was saved. 
Her guide himself for some time disturbed her not; but after chang- 
ing his dress, and preparing a draught of cooling herbs, he knelt down, 
raised her head on his knee, with almost woman’s tenderness, and 
holding the draught to her lips, said gently— 

“ Drink, beloved child of my sainted sister ; there is life and health 
in the draught.” 

Hastily swallowing it, Marie gazed wildly in te face—the habili- 
ments of the familiar had been changed for those of a Benedictine 
monk ; his cowl thrown back, and the now well-remembered counte- 
nance of her uncle Julien was beaming over her. In an instant, the 
arm she could still use was thrown round him, and her head buried 
in his bosom; every pulse throbbing with the inexpressible joy of 
finding, when most desolate, one relative to love and save her still. 
Julien left not his work of healing and of security incomplete; grad- 
ually he decreased, by the constant application of linen bathed in 
some cooling fluid, the scorching fire which still seemed to burn within 
the maimed and shrivelled limb; parted the thick masses of dishevelled 
hair from her burning temples, and bathed them with some cooling 
and reviving essence ; gently removed the sable robes, and replaced 
them with the dress of a young novice which he had provided; con- 
cealed her hair beneath the white linen hood, and then, administering 
a potion which he knew would produce deep and refreshing sleep, 
and so effectually calm the fevered nerves, she sunk down on the soft 
moss and heath which formed her couch, and slept calmly and sweetly 
as an infant for many hours. 

Julien Morales had entered Segovia in his monkish garb, as was 
frequently his custom, on the evening of the trial. The excitement 
of the whole city naturally called forth his queries as to ‘its cause; 
and the information imparted—the murder of Don Ferdinand, and 
incomprehensible avowal of Judaism on the part of his niece— 
demanded a powerful exercise of self-control to prevent, by a betrayal 
of unusual grief and horror, his near relationship to both parties. 
Hovering about the palace, he heard of Isabella’s merciful intentions 
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toward Marie ; and feeling that his presence might only agitate, and 
could in nothing avail her, he had resolved on leaving the city with- 
out seeing her, when her mysterious disappearance excited all Segovia 
anew. 

Julien Morales alone, perhaps, amidst hundreds, in his own mind 
solved the mystery at once. Well did he know the existence of the 
secret Inquisition. As we narrated in one of our early chapters, the 
fate of his father had so fixed itself upon his mind, that he had bound 
himself by a secret, though solemn oath, as his avenger. To accom- 
plish this fully, he had actually spent ten years of his life as familiar 
in the Inquisition. The fate of Don Luis’s predecessor had been 
plunged in the deepest mystery. Some whispered his death was by 
a subtle poison; others, that his murderer had sought him in the 
dead of night, and instead of treacherously dealing the blow, had 
awakened him, and bade him confess his crimes—one especially ; and 
acknowledge that if the mandate of the Eternal, “ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” were still to govern 
man, his death was but an act of justice which might not be eluded. 
Whether these whispered rumors had to do with Julien Morales or 
not, we leave to the judgment of our readers. Suffice it, that not 
only was his vow accomplished, but, during his ten years’ residence 
in these subterranean halls, he naturally became familiarized with all 
their secret passages and invisible means of egress and ingress—not 
only to the apparently private homes of inoffensive citizens, but into 
the wild tracts of country scattered round. By one of these he had, 
in fact, effected his own escape; and in the mild benevolent Benedic- 
tine monk—known alike to the cities and solitudes of Spain—none 
would have recognized the former familiar of the Inquisition, and 
still less have imagined him the being which in reality he was—a 
faithful and believing Jew. 

To him, then, it was easy to connect the disappearance of Marie 
with the existence of the Holy Office, even though he was entirely 
ignorant of Garcia’s ulterior designs. In an agony of apprehension 
he resolved on saving her if possible, even while he trembled at the 
delay which must necessarily ensue ere he could arrange and execute 
his plans, more especially as it was dangerous to associate a second 
person in their accomplishment. With all his haste and skill he was 
not in time to save her from the barbarity of her misnamed judges. 
His very soul was wrung, as he stood amongst the familiars a silent 
witness of her sufferings; but to interfere wasimpossible. One thing, 
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however, was favorable. He knew she would not again be disturbed 
till a sufficient time had elapsed for the recovery of such strength as 
would enable her to endure further torture ; and he had, therefore, 
some time before him for their flight. 

Her voluntary avowal of her faith—aware too, as she was, of the 
existence of the Inquisition—had, indeed, perplexed the good uncle 
greatly ; but she was in no state, even when partially recovered from 
physical weakness, to enter into explanation then. He saw she was 
unhappy, and the loss of her husband might well account for it. To 
the rumors which had reached him in Segovia, as to the suppositions 
of the rea] cause of Stanley’s enmity to Morales, and Marie’s self- 
sacrifice, he would not even listen, so completely without foundation 
did they seem to him. 

The second evening after their escape, they left the cave to pursue 
their journey. Father Ambrose—for so, now he has resumed his 
monkish garb, we must term Julien—had provided a mule for the 
novice’s use; and thus they leisurely traversed the desolate and 
mountainous tract forming the boundaries of the provinces now termed 
old and new Castile. Neither uncle nor niece spoke of their destined 
goal; Marie intuitively felt she was proceeding to the Vale of Cedars, 
the only place of safety now for her; but, so engrossed was her mind 
with the vain thought how to save Arthur, that for herself she could 
not frame a wish. 

The second evening of their journey they entered a small, straggling 
village, so completely buried in mountains that its existence was un- 
known save to its own rustic inhabitants. The appearance of a monk 
evidently caused an unusual excitement, which was speedily explained. 
The chief of the villagers approached Father Ambrose, and, address- 
ing him with the greatest respect, entreated him to follow him to his 
house, where, he said, lay a man at the point of death, who had, from 
the time he became aware of his dangerous position, incessantly cailed 
for a priest to shrive him from some deadly sin. He had been found, 
the villager continued, in a deep pit sunk in a solitary glen half-way 
to Segovia, with every appearance of attempted murder, which, being 
supposed complete, the assassins had thrown him into the pit to con- 
ceal their deed ; but chancing to hear his groans as he passed, he had 
rescued him, and hoped to have cured his wounds. For three weeks 
they seemed to progress favorably, but then fever—occurring, he 
thought, from great restlessness of mind—had rapidly increased, and, 
after ten days of fearful struggle between life and death, mortification 
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had ensued, and hope could exist no longer. At first, Perez added, 
he seemed to shrink from the idea of priestly aid, only harping on 
one theme—to get strength enough to reach Segovia, and speak to 
the king. They had thought him mad, but humored him; but now 
he was almost furious in his wild cries for a priest, not only to shrive 
him, but to bear his message to the king. They had tried to gratify 
him, but their distance from any town or monastery had prevented 
it; and they now, therefore, hailed Father Ambrose almost as sent 
from heaven to save a sinner by absolution ere he died. 

This tale was told as the monk and novice hastened with Perez to 
his house. The poor inhabitants thronged his path to crave a blessing, 
and proffer every attention their simple means afforded. Fearing for 
Marie, Julien’s only care was for the supposed novice; and therefore 
Perez, at his request, eagerly led her to a large comfortable chamber, 
far removed from the bustle of the house, and left her to repose. 
But repose was not at that moment possible, even though her slightly 
returning strength was exhausted, from the fatigue of a long day’s 
travel. Fruit and cakes were before her; but, though her mouth was 
parched and dry, she turned from them in loathing ; and interminable 
seemed the space till Father Ambrose returned. Ere he spoke, he 
carefully closed and secured the door, and exclaimed, ir a low, 


cautious tone, “ My child, this is indeed the finger of a righteous God 
—blessed be His name! The unhappy man to whose dying bed they 


” 


brought me 

“ Is the murderer of my husband!” interposed Marie in a tone of 
almost unnatural calmness. “ I knew it from the first moment 
Perez spoke. We have but to think of one thing now—Stanley is 
innocent, and must be saved !” 

“ And shall be, if possible, my child; but there are fearful difti- 
culties in the way. The unhappy man conjures me not to leave him, 
and is in such a horrible state of mental and bodily agony that I fear 
if I do, he will commit some act of violence on himself, and so render 
his evidence of no avail. We are not much above sixty miles from 
Segovia, but the roads are cross and rugged; so that it will need 
steadiness and speed, and instant audience with the king.” 

“ But time—have we time?” reiterated Marie. ‘Say but there is 
time, and every other difficulty shall be smoothed.” 

“ There is full time: the execution is not till the second day after 
to-morrow. Nay, my child,” he added, observing her look of doubt- 
ing bewilderment, “ suffering makes the hours seem lounger than they 
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are. Fear not for time, but counsel me whom to send. Who 
amongst these poor ignorant rustics will ever reach the king—or, 
failing him, the Chief’ Hermano—and make his tale so sufficiently 
clear as to release the prisoner, and send messengers here with the 
necessary speed to take down this man’s confession? He cannot 
linger two days more. Would that I could go myself; but I can 
leave neither him nor thee.” ; 

“ And it needs not,” was the firm reply. ‘Father, I myself will 
do thy errand. There must be no delay, no chance of hesitation in 
its accomplishment. Ah! do not look upon me as if my words were 
wild and vain ; were there other means I would not speak then— 
but he must be saved ! ; 

“ And again at the sacrifice of thy safety—perchance thy life! 
Marie, Marie! what hold has this young stranger upon thee that thou 
shouldst twice so peril thyself? Thy life is dearer to me than his 
—I cannot grant thy boon.” 

“ Nay, but thou must. Listen to me, my second father! If Stan- 
ley dies, his blood is on my head!” And struggling with strong 
emotion, she poured forth her whole tale. — 

“ And thou lovest him still—him, a Nazarene—thou, child, wife 
of an unstained race! And is it for this, thy zeal to save him?” 
ejaculated Julien, retreating several paces from her— Can it be ?” 

“ I would save him because he is innocent—because he has borne 
more than enough for me; for aught else, thou wrongest me, father. 
He will never be to me more than he is now.” 

It was impossible to resist the tone of mournful reproach in which 
those simple words were said. Julien pressed her to his bosom, bade 
God bless her, and promised, if indeed there were no other means, 
her plan should be adopted; objection after objection, indeed, he 
brought forward, but all were overruled. She pledged herself to 
retain her disguise, and to return with Perez, without hesitation, and 
accompany her uncle to the vale, as intended. But that she should 
start at once, he positively refused. How could she hope to accom- 
plish her journey without, at least, two hours’ repose? It was then 
late in the evening. At six the next morning all should be ready for 
her journey, and there would be still more than twenty-four hours 
before her; Marie tried to be content, but the horrible dread of being 
too late did not leave her for a moment, even in sleep, and inexpres- 
sibly thankful was she when the morning dawned. Julien’s provident 
care had been active while she slept. Perez, flattered at the trust re- 
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posed in him, had offered himself to accompany the young novice to 
Segovia: and at the appointed hour he was ready, mounted himself, 
and leading a strong, docile palfrey for brother Ernest’s use. He 
knew an hostelry, he said, about twenty miles from the city, where 
their steeds could be changed ; and promised by two hours after noon, 
the very latest, the novice should be with the king. It could be done 
in less time, he said; but his reverence had told him the poor boy 
was unusually delicate, and had, moreover, lost the use of his left 
«rm; and he thought, as there was so much time before them, it was 
needless to exhaust his strength before his errand was done. Julien 
expressed his entire satisfaction, gave them his blessing, and they 
were rapidly out of sight. 

Once or twice they halted to give their horses rest and refresh 
themselves ; but so absorbed were the senses of Marie, that she was 
unconscious of fatigue. Every mile they traversed seemed bearing a 
heavy load from her chest, and enabling her to breathe more freely ; 
while the fresh breeze and exciting exercise seemed actually to revive 
her. It wanted rather more than an hour for noon when they reached 
the hostelry mentioned by Perez. Two fleet and beautiful horses 
were speedily provided for them, bread and fruit partaken, and Perez, 
ready mounted, was tasting the stirrup cup, when his friend de- 
manded— 

“ Ts it to Segovia ye are bound?” 

“ Yes, man, on an important errand, charged by his reverence 
Father Ambrose himself.” 

“ His reverence should have sent. you two hours earlier, and you 
would have been in time for one of the finest sights seen since Isabella 
—God bless her!—began to reign. They’ were common enough a 
few years back.” 

“ What sight ; and why am I not in time ?” 

‘“« Now, art thou not the veriest rustic to be so entirely ignorant of 
the world’s doings? Why, to-day is the solemn execution of the 
young foreigner whom they believe to have murdered Don Ferdinand 
Morales—the saints preserve him! He is so brave a fellow, they 
say, that had it not been for this confounded hostelry I would have 
made an effort to be present: I love to see how a brave man meets 
death. It was to have been two hours after day-break this morning, 
but Juan here tells me it was postponed till noon. The king——” 

He was proceeding, when he was startled by a sharp cry, and 
Perez, hastily turning, caught the novice as he was in the act of fall- 
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ing from his horse. In an instant, however, he recovered and exclaim- 
ing, in a thrilling tone of excitement— 

“ Father Ambrose said life or death hung upon our speed and 
promptness; he knew not the short interval allowed us. This young 
foreigner is innocent—the real murderer is discovered. On, on, 
for mercy, or we shall be too late !”—gave his horse the rein, and the 
animal started off at full speed. Perez was at his side in an instant, 
leaving his friend open-mouthed with astonishment, and retailing the 
marvelous news into twenty different quarters in as many seconds. 

Not a word was spoken; not a moment did the fiery chargers halt 
in their headlong way. On, on they went; on, over wide moors and 
craggy steeps; on, through the rushing torrent and the precipitous 
glen; on, through the forest and the plain, with the same unwavering 
pace. Repeatedly did Marie’s brain reel, and her heart grow sick, 
and her limbs lose all power either to guide or feel; but she neither 
spoke nor flagged—convulsively she grasped the reins, and closed her 
eyes, as the voice and hand of her companion urged their steeds 
swifter and yet swifter on. 

An exclamation from Perez roused her. The turrets of Segovia 
were visible in the distance, glittering in the brilliant sun; but her 
blood-shot eye turned with sickening earnestness more toward the 
latter object than theformer. It had not yet attained its full meridian 
—a quarter of an hour, perhaps twenty minutes, was still before them. 
But the strength of their horses was flagging, foam covered their 
glossy hides, their nostrils were distended, they breathed hard, and 
frequently snorted—the short, quick, sound of coming powerlessness. 
Their steady pace wavered, their heads drooped ; but, still urged on 
by Perez’s encouraging voice, they exerted themselves to the utmost 
,—at times darting several paces suddenly forward, then stumbling 
heavily on. The cold dew stood on Marie’s brow, and every pulse 
seemed stilled. They passed the outer gates—they stood on the brow 
of a hill commanding a view of the whole city. The castle seemed 
but a stone’s throw from them; but the sound of muffled drums and 
other martial instruments were borne toward them on the air. Mul- 
titudes were thronging in one direction; the Calle Soledad seemed 
one mass of human heads, save where the scaffold raised its frightful 
sign above them. Soldiers were advancing, forming a thin, glittering 
line through the crowds. In their centre stood the: prisoner. On, 
again, dashed the chargers—scarcely a hundred yards separated them 
from the palace-gate. Wildly Marie glanced back once more—there 

Vou. IV.—33 
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were figures on the scaffold. And at that moment—borne in the 
stillness more loudly, more heavily than usual, or, at least, so it 
seemed to her tortured senses—the huge bell of the castle chimed 
the hour of noon! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘* The outmost crowd have heard a sound, 
Like horse’s hoof on harden’d ground ; 
Nearer it came, and yet more near— 
The very deathsmen pause to hear!” 
Sm Watter Scort. 


In his private closet, far removed from the excitement stirring with- 
out, King Ferdinand was sitting, on the morning appointed for Stan- 
ley’s execution: several maps and plans were before him, over which 
he appeared intently engaged; but every now and then his brow 
rested on his hand,'and his eyes wandered from their object ; Isabella 
was at work in a recess of the window near him, conversing on his 
warlike plans, and entering warmly into all his measures, as he roused 
himself to speak of them, or silent when she saw him sunk in thought. 
The history of the period dwells with admiration on the domestic 
happiness of Ferdinand and Isabella, and most refreshingly do such 
annals stand forth amid the rude and stormy scenes, both in public 
and private life, most usual to that age. Isabella’s real influence on 
the far less lofty and more crafty Ferdinand was so silent, so unobtru- 
sive, that its extent was never known, either to himself or to her peo- 
ple, till after her death, when in Ferdinand’s rapid deterioration from 
the nobler qualities of earlier years, it was traced too clearly, and 
occasioned her loss to be mourned, yet more than at the moment of 
her death. 

The hour of noon chimed, and Ferdinand, with unusual emotion, 
pushed the papers from him. 

“There goes the knell of as brave and true a heart as ever beat,” 
he said. “If he be innocent—as I believe him—may Heaven forgive 
his murderer ! Hark ! what is that !” he continued hurriedly, as the 
last chime ceased to vibrate ; and, striding to the door of his cabinet 
he flung it open and listened intently. 

“Some one seeks the king! follow me, Isabel. By St. Francis, we 
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may save him yet!” he exclaimed, and rapidly threading the numer- 
ous passages, in less than a minute he stood within the hall. 

“ Who wills speech of Ferdinand ?” he demanded. “ Let him step 
forth at once and do his errand.” 

“T seek thee, King of Spain! was the instant answer, and a young 
lad in the white garb of a Benedictine novice, staggered forward. 
“ Arthur Stanley is innocent! The real murderer is discovered; he 
lies at the point of death sixty miles hence. Send—-take his confes- 
sion; but do not wait for that. Fly, or it is too late. I see it—the 
axe is raised—is flashing in the sun; oh, stop it ere it falls!” And 
with the wild effort to loose the grasp of an old soldier, who more 
supported than detained him, his exhausted strength gave way, and 
they laid him, white, stiff, and speechless, on a settle near. 

With his first word, however, Ferdinand had turned to a trusty 
soldier, and bade him “ fly to stop the work of death ;” and the man 
needed not a second bidding: he darted from the hall, flew through 
the castle-yard, repeated the words to the first individual he met, by 
whom it was repeated to another, and by him again on and on till it 
reached the crowds around the scaffold; where it spread like wild- 
fire from mouth to mouth, reaching the ear of Don Felix, even before 
his eyes caught the rapidly advancing soldier, whom he recognized at 
once, as one of his sovereign’s private guards; impelling him, with an 
almost instinctive movement, to catch the upraised arm of the execu- 
tioner at the very instant he was about to strike. 

“Wherefore this delay, Don Felix? it is but a cruel mercy,” sternly 
inquired the Chief Hermano, whose office had led him also fo the 
scaffold. 

“Behold and listen; praised be the holy saints, he is saved!” was 
the rapid reply, as the voice of the soldier close by the foot of the 
scaffold was distinguished bidding them “ Hold! hold! the king 
commands it. He is innocent; the real murderer is discovered !” 
and then followed a shout, so loud, so exulting, that it seemed to have 
burst from those assembled hundreds at the sameinstant. The prisoner 
heard it, indeed ; but to his bewildered senses—taking the place as 
it did of the expected blow—it was so utterly meaningless that he 
neither moved nor spoke; and even Don Felix’s friendly voice charg- 
ing him—* Up, Stanley! up, man! thou art saved—thine innocence 
made known!” failed to convince him of the truth. He rose from 
his knees; but his limbs shook, and his face--which’ had changed 
neither hue nor expression when he had knelt for the fatal blow—was 
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colorless as marble. He laid his trembling hand on Father Francis’s 
arm, and tried to speak, but he could not utter a sound. 

“°Tistrue, my beloved son : thy sinful thoughts have been sufficiently 
chastised; and the mercy of Heaven publicly revealed. Our prayers 
have not been said in vain ; thine innocence is known—the guilty one 
discovered !” 

To doubt these solemn accents was impossible, and though the effort 
was mighty to prevent it, nature would have sway, and Stanley laid 
his head on the prior’s arm, and burst into tears. And the wild shout 
that again awoke, seemed to clarion forth a thrilling denial to the 
charge of weakness, which on such openly demonstrated emotion, 
some hearts dead to the voice of nature might have pronounced. 

King Ferdinand had not been idle while this exciting scene was 
enacting; questioning briefly but distinctly the villager who had 
accompanied the novice ; the latter still remaining ina state of exhaus- 
tion precluding all inquiries from him. Perez, however, could only 
repeat the lad’s words when informed that the execution of Senor 
Stanley was to take place that day. Father Ambrose had merely 
told him that he (Perez) had rendered a most important service to 
more than one individual by his compassionate care of the dying man, 
whose desire to communicate with the king was no idle raving. He 
had also charged him to take particular care of the young novice, 
who was ailing and weakly ; that the emergency of the present case 
alone had compelled him to send the lad to Segovia, as his dress and 
ability might gain him a quicker admission to the king or queen, than 
the rude appearance and uncouth dialect of his companion. The 
father had also requested him to urge the officers, whom the king 
might send to take the dying man’s confession, to travel at their 
utmost speed, for he thought death was approaching fast. 

With his usual rapidity of thought and decision, Ferdinand’s orders 
were given and so quickly obeyed, that even before the arrival of the 
sub-prior and Don Felix with the released prisoner, a band of men, 
headed by Don Alonzo and two of the chief officers of the Santa 
Hermandad, had already started for the village. The king still re- 
tained Perez, not only to reward him liberally, but that his tale might 
be repeated to the proper authorities, and compared with that of the 
novice, as soon as he had sufficiently recovered to give it. The 
entrance of Stanley effectually prevented his giving more than a pitying 
glance toward the poor boy, who had been raised on one of the 
benches, surrounded by the soldiers, who were doing all theirrude kind- 
ness suggested to revive him. 
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_ Isabella had followed her husband to the hall, and been a quiet but 
penetrative observer ofall that followed. She had started as the voice of 
the novice met her ear, and made a few hasty steps forward; but 
then checked herself, and quietly watched the proceedings of the 
soldiers. Perceiving how wholly ineffectual their efforts appeared 
she advanced toward them. With the most reverential affection 
the men made way forher. They had been so accustomed to see her 
on the battle-field, tending the wounded and the dying, soothing their 
anguish and removing their cares, ay, and more than once doing the 
same kindly office in their rude and lowly homes, that her appearance 
and gentle tending of the boy, excited no surprise whatever. She 
motioned them all back, apparently to allow a free current of air— 
in reality, to prevent them from adopting her own suspicions; she 
did not remove the somewhat unusually tightly-secured hood ; but 
for her, one glance on that white and chiseled face was sufficient. 
Her skill was at length successful, and with the first symptom of re- 
turning animation, she left him to the soldiers, and joined the throng 
around the king; but her eye, which from long use, appeared literally 
endowed with power to take in every desired object, however sepa- 
rated, at one glance, still watched him as he painfully endeavored to 
rise. and threw one searching glance toward the principal group. 
His eyes rested a full minute on the prisoner, with an expression 
which Isabella alone, perhaps, of all in that hall could read. A 
momentary crimson flushed his cheek, and then his face was bowed 
in his spread hands, and his slight frame shook, with the fervor of 
the thanksgiving, which his whole soul outpoured. 

Perceiving that the lad had recovered his senses, Perez referred 
all the eager questioners to him, feeling so bewildered at the marvel- 
ous transformation of himself, in his own opinion, from an ignorant 
rustic, who had never seen the interior of a town, to the permitted 
companion of his sovereign and his nobles, and even of Isabella, and 
he received from her lips a few words of kindly commendation, that 
it was almost an effort to speak; and he longed to rush back to his 
village and astound them all, and still more, triumph over his friend, 
the hostelry-keeper, who, lord it as he might, had never been so 
honored. 

“ Come hither, boy,” said Ferdinand kindly; and the novice slowly 
and with evident reluctance obeyed. ‘ We could almost wish thy 
tastes had pointed elsewhere than the Church, that our acknowl- 
edgments of thy exertions in our service might be more substantial 
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than mere thanks ; however, thy patron saint shall not want a grate- 
ful offering. Nay, our presence is surely not so terrible that thou 
shouldst tremble thus, poor child! Hast thou aught more to commu. 
nicate /—aught for our-private ear, or that of her highness our con- 
sort? If not, we will not exhaust thy little strength by useless 
questions.” 

In a tone so low and faltering, that Ferdinand was obliged to bend 
down his head to hear, the novice replied, that if messengers had 
been dispatched to the village, his errand was sufficiently accom- 
plished. Father Ambrose had merely charged him to say that the 
real murderer had himself confessed his crime, and that the sin had 
been incited by such a horrible train of secret guilt, that all particu- 
lars were deferred till they could be imparted to the authorities of 
justice, and by them to the sovereigns themselves. For himself he 
only asked permission to return to the village with Perez, and rejoin 
his guardian, Father Ambrose, as soon as his Grace would please to 
dismiss him. 

“Thou must not—shalt not—return without my poor thanks, my 
young preserver,” exclaimed Stanley, with emotion. ‘Had it not 
been for exertions which have well-nigh exhausted thee, exertions as 
gratuitous as noble—for what am I to thee?—my honor might have 
been saved indeed, but my life would have paid a felon’s forfeit. 
Would that 1 could serve thee—thou shouldst not find me ungrate- 
ful! Give me thine hand, at least, as pledge that shouldst thou ever 
need me—if not for thyself, for others—thou wilt seek me without 
scruple.” 

The boy laid his hand on Stanley’s without hesitation, but without 
speaking; he merely raised his heavy eyes a moment to his face, and 
vainly did Stanley endeavor to account for the thrill which shot 
through his heart so suddenly as almost to take away his breath, as 
he felt the soft touch of that little hand and met that momentary 
glance. 

Who has not felt the extraordinary power of a tone—a look—a 
touch, which, 


‘* Touching th’ electric chain, wherewith we are darkly bound,” 


fills the heart and mind with irresistible impulses, engrossing thoughts, 
and startling memories, all defined and united, and yet lasting for so 
brief a moment that we are scarcely able to realize their existence 
ere they are gone—and so completely, that we perplex ourselves 
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again and again with the vain effort to recall their subject or their 
meaning? And so it was with Stanley. The thrill passed, and he 
could not even trace its origin or flitting thought; he only saw a 
Benedictine novice before him; he only felt regret that there was 
no apparent means with which he could evince his gratitude. 

On Father Francis offering to take charge of the boy, till his 
strength was sufficiently renovated to permit his safe return to the 
village, Isabella spoke, for the first time :— 

“ Reverend Father! We will ourselves take charge of this poor 
child. There are some questions we would fain inquire, ere we can 
permit his return to his guardian: if satisfactorily answered, a muni- 
ficent gift to his patron saint shall demonstrate, how deeply we feel 
the exertions he has made: and if we can serve him better than 
merely allowing his return to his monastery, trust me we shall not 
fail. Follow me, youth! she continued, as the sub-prior and the 
king, though surprised at her words, acquiesced. The novice shrunk 
back and clung to the side of Perez, as if most unwilling to comply ; 
but neither the command nor the look with which it was enforced 


could be disobeyed, and slowly and falteringly he followed Isabella 
from the hall. 


(To be continued. ) 


SAYINGS OF HILLED.. 


THE passionate man will never be a teacher. 

Judge not thy neighbor till thou art in his situation. 

In the place where there are no men, strive thou to be a man. 

Whoever is ambitious of aggrandizing his name will destroy it. 

Say not, I will repent when I have leisure, lest that leisure should 
never be thine. 

Separate not thyself from the congregation, and have no confidence 
in thyself till the day of thy death. 

If I do not care for my own soul, who will do it forme? IfIcare 
only for my own soul, what am I? If not now when then? 

Be of the disciples of Aaron who loved peace, and pursued peace, 
so that thou love mankind, and allure them to the study of the law. 





JEWISH BELIEF IN GOD, AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
“ ANGEL” OF SCRIPTURE. 


(Continued from page 435.) 


XVII. Tur difference between the idea of the Supreme Being 
taught in the Mosaic religion, and that entertained by all Heathen 
philosophers is, His perfect unity or personality, revealed in the most 
sacred name, “1. The word o'75x is used in the Pentateuch in the 
same signification of a plurality of powers and attributes of the deity, 
as it always was in the language of the heathen and of the holy 
patriarchs; although the latter had, by their most eminent piety, 
faith, and holiness, attained to the supreme blessedness of divine com- 
munication, still they had no better knowledge of God than all other 
great philosophers of the ancient heathens, who, with a perfect con- 
viction of one will in God, did not know the name of His individual- 
ity, ‘1, but worshiped His infinity, of which they had no perception, 


under the name D'S or "WY 58, i. ¢., the self-existing power, or the 


first cause sufficient tor Himself. We do not see ahigher knowledge 
of God possessed by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, than by Zoroaster, 
who taught his disciples that, ‘‘God is the first of all incorruptible 
beings, eternal and unbegotten; He is not compounded of parts: 
there is nothing equal to him or like Him; He is the author of all 
good; He is entirely disinterested ; the most excelleut of all excellent 
beings, and the wisest of all intelligent natures; the father of equity, 
the parent of good laws, self-instructed, and self-sufficient, and the 
first former of all nature;” nor Orpheus, whose theology was, 
“ There is one unknown Being exalted above, and prior to all beings, 
the Author of all things, even of ether;” and again, “The universe 
was produced by Jupiter; the empyreum, the deep Tartarus, the 
earth, and the ocean, the immortal gods and goddesses, all that is, 
all that has been, and all that shall be, was contained originally in 
the fruitful bosom of Jupiter. He is the first and the last, the 
beginning and the end; all beings derive their origin from Him; He 
is the Primitive Father and the immortal Virgin; He is the life, the 
cause, and the energy of all things; there is but one only power, one 
only God, and sole universal King of all;” nor Pythagoras, whose 
religion is condensed in the following words :—“ God is neither the 
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object of sense, nor subject to passion, but invisible, purely intelligible, 
and supremely intelligent; He is the universal Spirit that pervades 
and diffuses itself over all nature; all beings receive their life from 
Him; He isthe one only God, who is not, as some are apt to 
imagine, seated above the world beyond the orb of the universe, but 
who is all in Himself; He sees all the beings who inhabit his immen- 
sity ; He is the sole principle, the light of heaven, the Father of all; 
He produces everything; He orders and disposes everything; He is 
the reason, the life, and the motion of all beings.” The above phi- 
losophers, we see, had perfectly correct ideas of God, and differed 
from the holy Patriarchs only in their not having been so blessed as 
they were, to obtain by the grace of God his supreme favor of com- 
munion, or revelation, by which he made his divine covenant with 
them, and gave them the assurance that He designed to be their God, 
and to be called in all generations, “The God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.” . 

XVIII. If the religion of the Patriarchs and the heathen philoso- 
phers could be maintained in its purity in the hearts of all men, then 
the Mosaic revelation would have been unnecessary, and all men 
would have been true worshipers of God, even though they had not 
known His personality as revealed in the name “7. But the general- 
ity of men have never been philosophers; and having no perceptions 
of the infinity of God, but merely of some of his attributes, they 
degenerated into Polytheism, and sunk gradually into three fatal 
errors ; first in reducing the infinite names of divine attributes to a 
limited number ; but here the guilt does not consist in adoring too 
many attributes, but too few; their second error was in worshiping 
each attribute as a separate God, though they well knew that all 
their gods were united in one first cause; and the third error was, 
the superstition of adoring many separate gods, not abstractedly 
and ideally, as incorporeal beings, but as incarnate gods, visible and 
tangible to their senses. This constitutes true idolatry in its most 
pernicious form, and is the neccessary consequence of the former two 
errors. Such is the true history of heathen idolatry. It began by 
worshiping God under the idea of an infinite plurality, though it had 
at the same time a perfect conviction of His unity. From a_philo- 
sophical religion, the heathen degenerated into an inferior religion of 
paying their homage to a limited number of divine attributes, which 
they did not consider as gods, but as distinct and specified powers of 
one God; from this they proceeded to a more pernicious error of 
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representing to their minds God composed of several distinct and 
separate gods, or plurality in unity; and lastly, they sunk into the 
lowest depth of superstition, by incarnating many gods so as to have 
them present to their senses. 

Thus the poetic power of the heathen soon peopled the world with 
a crowd of gods and goddesses, all clothed in bodies like children’s 
dolls. But never could men fall into such absurd and degrading 
superstitions, after having been impressed with the idea of the true 
unity of the Godhead. When, however, they presented to their 
minds the Godhead as a plurality in unity, they were led to incar- 
nate some of the gods which composed the unity, so as to make them 
present to their senses. The reason is very simple; for as long as 
there is only one infinite God, he can by no means become incarnate, 
so as to be confined or circumscribed within a given space (as every- 
body necessarily must be), since, in this case, the whole universe 
would become vacated and unoccupied by the Godhead; if He, for 
instance, should happen to be on earth, then would there be nobody 
at home in the heavens; or, if he should happen to be in the moon, 
then all shops must be closed on the earth; but if there be many 
gods (though in unity) some of them might as well make an excursion 
to some part of the earth, and live there in company of men, as all 
the business of the universe could be regulated by the other members 
of the firm. : 

XIX. In order to be enabled by the above remarks to understand 
some ditticult passages in the Pentateuch and the Prophets, com- 
posing the Bible—which were never yet so explained as to meet the 
conviction of, and satisfy those who, with a sincere desire to worship 
the God of Jacob, have, nevertheless, been misled to adduce these 
passages in support of some errors contrary to the fundamental 
doctrines of the Mosaic religion—we must once more digress from 
the main design, and expatiate upon a very profound subject, widely 
treated of in the writings of the most eminent philosophers, concern- 
ing the existence of whole material worlds, and all bodies known to 
us by means of our senses. The profound reasoning of the ancients 
led them clearly to the deduction, that the mind has no means of 
acquiring knowledge but by the instrumentality of the different 
organs of sense; and all which it can learn from them is, merely 
changes effected in its consciousness, from which it is utterly impos- 
sible to determine anything of the bodies themselves, which are but 
remotely the sense-acting means. Thus, we commonly consider the 
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sensation of color to be produced by the sight of a colored body, 
whilst the body which promotes the sensation of heat is regarded as. 
being possessed of something similar to the sensation ; whereas, in 
reality, matter in itself is neither colored, nor hot, cold, aromatic, or 
flavored ; but as such, it exists solely in the mind affected by means 
of the miraculous system of animal orgarization. And although our 
knowledge of nature is originated by material agency, yet all we 
know from it is what takes place in the mind excited in different 
states of consciousness or sensibility. By directing our eyes to the 
body, or by touching it, we erroneously impute to it qualities which 
are nothing else but effects produced in the mind. We know, for 
instance, our sensation of a stone, but as sensations are nothing stony, 
we have no means of knowing what a stone really is. Such is the 
conclusive opinion of the most acute philosophers, which will be more 
conspicuously evinced by the following authentic references. 

XX. Aristotle taught that true philosophy has only matter of 
intelligence for its subject. For as the knowledge. of externals is 
not immediate, nor acquired by the mind acting voluntarily; but in 
consequence of the mind being excited by the senses, so all we can 
know and reason and reflect on, is what is thus originated within 
ourselves, which from being neccessarily intellectual is not the 
knowledge of anything material. All we know is by means of the 
senses: but as these cannot receive material objects themselves, they 
receive their species as wax receives the form only of the seal. And 
as perception is only by and in the mind, the latter has nothing to 
perceive but sensations, which from being immaterial, have not even 
the semblance of the bodies by which they are caused. 

Plato maintained, that the mind, in perceiving, is like a person in a. 
dark cave, who sees not external bodies, but only their shadows on the 
walls, and on the ceiling within, by means of a small hole in front 
through which light enters; and that the sensations in which our per- 
ceptions consist can reside in the mind only. Yet we connect them 
with extension, solidity, and figure, and imagine that color is some- 
thing spread over the surface of bodies. . 

Malebranche says, externals themselves are not perceived; it is a 
truth impossible to be contradicted, that we do not perceive objects 
without us. The sun, the moon, and stars are by no means seen, 
because it is not likely that the soul should sally out of the body to con- 
template those objects. 

Descartes takes it for granted, that what we immediately perceive 
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must be either in the mind or in the brain. Sound, color, taste, and 
smell, are sensations in the mind, which, by the laws of union between 
soul and body, are raised on account of certain traces in the brain; 
these traces are in no wise like the things they represent, or by which 
they are caused ; neither is perception one single act of the mind, but 
may be resolved into an effect produced by a series of causes. 

Locke maintains, thatthe whole contents of the mind are derived from 
the senses. The knowledge we have of anything, except God and our 
own soul, we can have only by sensations ; and the having an idea in 
the mind no more proves the existence of that thing externally, than 
the picture of a man evinces his being in existence, or than a vision of 
a dream is thereby atrue history. It is, therefore, the receiving ideas 
from without which gives us the knowledge of other things, and makes 
us know that something does exist at the same time without us, although 
we, perhaps, neither know nor consider how it is. H. H. 


(To be continued ) 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set him 
above the want of hourly assistance.—Johnson. 

I hate to see things done by halves. If it be right, do it boldly; 
if it be wrong, leave it undone.— Gilpin. 

I never listen to calumnies, because if they are untrue I run the 
risk of being deceived, and if they be true, of hating persons not 
worth thinking about.—_Montesquieu. 

When a book raises your spirit, and inspires you with noble and 
courageous feelings, seek for no other rule to judge the work by; it 
is good, and made by a good workman.— Bruyere. 

Fancy, when once brought into religion, knows not where to stop. 
it is like one of those fiends in old stories which any one could raise, 
but which, when raised, could never be kept within the magic circle.— 

Whately. 





ON THE BIBLICAL PRECEPTS WHICH RELATE TO 
IDOLATRY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE “More Nevocatm” or MamonipEs BY JAMES 


Towntery, D.D. 


Tux precepts of the second class* were evidently enjoined in order 
to preserve men from idolatry, and other false and heretical opinions 
of a similar tendency. Such are the precepts respecting jugglers, 
enchanters, astrologers, and magicians, diviners, pythonesses, or those 
who consult them, and others of the same cast. 

A perusal of the books already noticed will fully evince that astrol- 
ogy or magic was formerly practiced by the Zabii and Chaldeans, and 
still more frequently by the Egyptians and Canaanites; and that not 
only they themselves believed, but that they also endeavored to per- 
suade others that, by such arts, the most admirable operations of nature 
might be produced, relative both to individuals and whole provinces. 
But how can reason comprehend, or the understanding assent to the 
possibility of producing such effects by the means they adopt? As, 
for instance, when they gather a certain herb at a particular time, or 
take a certain and definite number of anything; or practice any other 
of their many similar superstitions. These I shall class under three 
heads. 

The first includes those which relate to plants, animals, and metals. 
The second refers to the time and manner in which such works are to 
be performed. The third is formed of those which consist in human 
actions and gestures; as, leaping, clapping the hands, shouting, laugh- 
ing, lying prostrate on the earth, burning something, producing a 
smoke, and lastly, pronouncing certain intelligible or unintelligible 
words. Such are the different kinds of magical operations. 

Some of their magical operations, however, partook of all these ; 
as when they said, Pluck such a leaf of such a herb, when the moon 
is in such a degree and position; or, Take the horn of such a beast, 
or a certain quantity of his sweat, or hair, or blood, when the sun is 
in the meridian, or in some other part of the heavens; or Take ofsuch — 
a metal, or of different metals, fuse them under such a constellation, 





* Referring to the fourteen classes into which Maimonides divided the precepts of 
the law. 
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and during a certain position of the moon; then pronounce certain 
words, and produce a smoke from particular leaves, and, by doing this 
in a certain way, such and such events will follow. 

Others of their magical operations they judge might be accom- 
plished by only one of the before-mentioned kinds of superstitious 
actions. But these were principally to be practiced by women. . . 
But in all these actions, regard and reverence must be paid, say 
they, to the heavenly bodies, without which it will be impossible 
to render them effectual; since, according to them, every plant, as 
well as every animal and metal, has its proper star. They therefore 
deem these actions to be parts of the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
which, being pleased with certain actions, or words, or suffumigations, 
grant their worshipers whatever they desire. 

After stating these instances furnished by their own books still 
extant among us, I beg the reader’s attention to the following remarks. 

The scope of the whole law and the very hinge on which it turns, 
being this, that idolatry may be banished from among us, the very 
name of it be blotted out, and no power of assisting or injuring man- 
kind attributed to the stars, it necessarily follows, that every astro- 
loger (or magician) must be slain; because every astrologer is, doubt- 
less, an idolater, though in a peculiar and different way from that in 
which the multitude are worshipers of idols; and because the greater 
part of such works are practiced chiefly by women, therefore, the Law 
says, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” (Exod. xxii. 18.) And 
further, because men are naturally inclined to exercise clemency to 
women, and to pity them, it is expressly enjoined respecting idolatry, 
“A man also or a woman shall be put to death.” (Levit. xx. 27.) To 
which nothing similar is to be found either with regard to the profa- 
nation of the Sabbath, or any other precept. 

The magicians (or astrologers) believed themselves to be able to 
effect many things by their magical arts and charms; such as expel- 
ling wild beasts and noxious animals, as lions, serpents, and such like, 
from the cities, and preventing all kinds of injuries to plants. Some 
also were found who pretended to prevent hail, and to defend vines 
from the injuries of worms by destroying them; whilst others boasted 
of being able to prevent the falling of leaves or fruit from trees. On 
this account, therefore, God declared to them in the words of the 
Covenant, that because of idolatry and magic, by which they thought 
to deliver themselves from them, those noxious creatures should be 
sent and continue among them, for he says, “I will also send wild 
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beasts among you” (Levit. xxvi. 22); and, “I will send the teeth of 
beasts upon them, with the poison of serpents of the dust.” (Deut. 
xxxii. 24.) And again, “The fruit of thy land, and all thy labors, 
shall a nation which thou knowest not eat up;” and, “Thou shalt 
plant vineyards and dress them; but shalt neither drink of the wine, 
nor gather the grapes; for the worms shall eat them: thou shalt have 
olive-trees throughout all thy coasts, but thou shalt not anoint thyself 
with the oil; for thine olive shall cast its fruit.” (Deut. xxviii. 33, 
39, 40.) The sum of which is, that by those very actions which the 
idolaters adopt as the most likely means to establish and confirm their 
worship, and to persuade men that they will thereby avert the evils 
that are threatened them, and secure the opposite benefits,—by those 
very practices they will draw down upon themselves the evils they 
dreaded, and prevent themselves obtaining the blessing they desired. 
Hence the reader may perceive the design of the special blessings and 
curses contained in the words of the covenant, and observe their great 
utility. And that men might be still farther removed from every 
magical operation, care was taken that nothing should be done accord- 
ing to their rites and customs, and therefore all those things were for- 
bidden, which were asserted to produce benefit by special and occult 
qualities and powers, contrary to common observation: on which 
account it is said, “ Neither shall ye walk in their ordinances ;” —nor 
“walk in the manners of the nations which I cast out before you.” 
(Lev. xviii. 3; xx. 53.) These are what our Rabbins call Zhe ways 
of the Amorites, and consider as branches of the magical art, because 
they do not originate in reason, but arise from magical practices and 
astrological observations, inducing them to worship and venerate the 
heavenly bodies ; and hence they say— That in whatever there is any- 
thing medicinal, in that there is nothing of the ways of the Amorites;” 
by which they only mean, that everything is lawful which is agree- 
able to nature and reason, and everything else unlawful. Thus when 
it is said, —“ The tree which casts its fruit must be loaded with stones, 
or anointed with stibium; and it is asked, What reason can be 
assigned for these practices ?—It is evident that the reason for load- 
ing it with stones is to weaken its power; but that for the anointing, 
no sufficient reason can be adduced, it is, therefore, like everything 
similar, to be accounted as one of the ways of the Amorites, and 
consequently forbidden.” In like manner, when it is inquired respect- 
ing abortions of holy things, where they must be buried ? It is replied, 
“They must neither be suspended in a tree, nor buried where two 
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ways meet, because of the ways of the Amorites.” Nor ought any 
doubt to arise in the mind because they freely permitted the suspen- 
sion of a key on a cross-bar, or the use of foxes’ teeth, since in those 
times they placed confidence in such things as had been approved by 
experience, and made use of them in medicine, in the same way that 
we still use acertain herb as a cure for epilepsy, by hanging it 
about the neck of the person afflicted; * * * * and prescribe a 
fumigation of vinegar made from saffron for imposthumes and danger- 
ous ulcers. For whatever is proved useful by experience may be 


made use of in medicine, although other reasons may be wanting. 
Let the reader therefore attend to the important matters which have 
been unfolded to him, and keep them, for “they shall be an increase 
of joy on thy head.” 


(To be continued.) 


A NEW-YEAR GREETING. 


BY ISIDOR FURST. 


Oncr more a year will sink to rest ; 
Another come to be our guest, 

Then join the throng that went before ; 
And thus again for evermore. 


Among us all, who'd dare to tell 
What in its hidden bosom dwell ? 

Or health or ills, or joy or grief, 

Or troubles long, or pleasures brief ? 


Before the throne of God we kneel, 
To bring the thanks we deeply feel, 
For all the good to us He gave, 

For dear ones rescued from the grave. 





We supplicate for health and strength, 
_ And for our life-time’s added length ; 

For mercy for repented sin, 

For grace for us and for our kin. 


Oh! may He lend a willing ear 
To all who unto Him draw near ; 
May He fulfill the prayers untold, 
Or of the timid or the bold. 


Then will this New-Year truly be 
Welcomed by all with joy and glee. 
That such it be we likewise pray ; 
May God be with you now and aye. 





Editorial Department. 


—_— 








SERIOUS CHARGES AGAINST THE HEBREW ORPHAN 
ASYLUM OF NEW YORK. 


PROVERBIAL as is the charity of the Jews, it is a somewhat lament- 
able fact that the great majority of those who cheerfully contribute 
to the support of our public benevolent institutions, take very little per- 
sonal interest in the manner in which those institutions are managed. 
Conscious that the donations and subscriptions annually demanded 
of them are devoted to worthy purposes, they unwisely conclude that 
the great object of charity has been attained when they give liber- 
ally. Thus they rest satisfied with the belief of having fulfilled a 
most sacred duty, and seldom trouble themselves to inquire whether 
the money which they so lavishly bestow has been properly applied, 
and. has accomplished as much good as possible. True, elaborate 
reports, which are never read, are always printed by order of the 
governing authorities and distributed among the subscribers at the 
expiration of each year ; but these reports do not and cannot give 
that precise and necessary information concerning the internal man- 
agement of our institutions which can only be obtained from personal 
observation. Neither can a correct insight be gained by the occa- 
sional public exhibitions, demonstrations, and anniversary gatherings 
indulged in by all societies, but more especially by those established 
for the support, protection, and education of youth ; because for all 
these occasions, ample preparations have been made for weeks, some- 
times for months in advance, so that everything may appear to the 
best advantage. Under such favorable circumstances, therefore, 
strengthened by the usual empty speeches and flattering addresses, 
in which the noble philanthropy of the visitors is duly commented 
upon, and congratulations are extended all round, these meetings 
generally resolve themselves into mutual admiration societies, and so 
the guests go home elated with what they have seen and heard, but 
really knowing no more of the every-day life of those institutes than 
they did before. If, however, the fancy picture which is so often held 
before their eyes were once taken down, and the true, inner life 
revealed, how great would be their surprise and indignation ! 

Vou. IV.—34 
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The foregoing reflections have been forced upon us by the painful 
revelation of certain grievous wrongs—the existence of which recent 
personal investigation has fully confirmed—affecting the interests 
and usefulness of one of our greatest and noblest charities—the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum. Of all institutions in America, this one 
had always seemed to us to be not only peculiarly free from serious 
defects, but to be especially fortunate in being under the management 
of gentlemen whose ability, integrity, philanthropy, and practical 
judgment are well recognized. We were therefore entirely unpre- 
pared for the startling information communicated to us, or for the result 
of our own investigation which, in common justice to all parties, we 
deemed it our duty to make, before bringing the matter to the notice 
of the public. 

That a knowledge of the facts we are about to mention is not 
confined to us, but is already possessed by several persons, is evident 
from a letter which appeared a few weeks ago in a contemporary, 
wherein the writer asks if it be true “that the religious education of 
the orphans is greatly neglected ; that, while much attention is paid 
to the training of a brass band, little is ae’ ” the children to 
remind them of their duties and hopes as Jews.’ As an additional 
grievance the writer also states that he was told on good authority, 
“that instead of the ritual pursued being conservative, as originally 
intended, and as is provided by law, the prayer-book of the Temple 
Emanv-E] is peremptorily used, aud the boys say their prayers with 
their heads uncovered.” Dismissing for the present the second 
charge, it appears to us that the first, which tallies so exactly with a 
part of the disclosures made to us, is serious enough to demand 
thorough inquiry and immediate action. Let us see, then, how the 
matter stands. 

At our urgent request, the Superintendent, somewhat reluctantly, 
consented to subject the children in our presence to a very brief and 
cursory examination in biblical history and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Judaism. We regret, we are compelled to say, that the 
result of this examination convinced us that their religious training 
has indeed been sadly neglected. Ofthe173 boys and girls, not one 
was able to recite correctly the ten commandments in English, much 
lessin Hebrew. ‘This deficiency was explained on the ground that 
“ they had not been as far asthat yet.” Of the festivals and holy days, 
some scanty knowledge was evinced, but on the subject of biblical 
history we are sure that the youngest class of any Sunday-school in 
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New York would know more. We asked the boys to recite the night- 
prayer they are accustomed to say, but.a painful silence was our only 
response. “Do you never say a prayer before going to bed?” we 
asked. At this three little boys held up their tiny hands, and one of 
them recited very prettily ashortprayerinGerman. “And who taught 
you that prayer?” “My mother,” said he. Oh! thought we, what 
work is there here for our rabbis and our ministers, if they could only 
be induced to regard this outside labor of visiting our asylums, and 
imparting religious knowledge to their inmates, as a most necessary 

requirement of their sacred calling! 

Upon further inquiry we learnt that the children are not taught any 
night-prayers ; that religious instruction has been given to them, or at 
least to such as are over ten years of age, only since the past few 
weeks, and then only on a Saturday afternoon; and that the senior 
class of boys had been instructed in the Bible to the extent of the book 
of Genesis—a fact which we should never have discovered from the 
examination already referred to. 

With respect to the Temple Emanu-El service being used instead of 
the orthodox ritual, and the boys praying without their heads being cov- 
ered, we made no inquiries, first, because it seemed very plain to us 
that no prayer-book at all was used—which ofcourse settled definitely 
the hat question—and secondly, because in our opinion it matters very 
little which book is used and whether or not the head be covered dur- 
ing prayer. For our own taste, we prefer the Emanu-E] ritual to 
many of the other forms, and we decidedly think that to pray to God 
with uncovered heads is much more in accordance with modern ideas 
of the respect due from the inferior to the superior, which is in real- 
ity the principal object in abandoning the old Eastern habit of covering 
the head. But thisis, of course, merely individual opinion, and we do 
not presume to offer it to our orthodox brethren as a settlement of the 
charges urged in the present case, since there is no doubt they have 
the right to advocate the adoption of their own views by an institute 
which they help to support, the more so, if, as has been stated, con- 
servatism is provided for “ by law.” The only question we would ask, 
however, is: Is this really so? Is there any law on the subject? Let 
us see. 

We have searched the Constitution and the By-Laws very carefully, 
and can find nothing whatever to justify such assertion. The only law 
we notice which has any reference to religious principles is the follow- 
ing, which we quote in extenso. 
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‘‘'The government and administration of the Orphan Asylum shall be according to 
the religious principles as now practiced in the Jews’ Hospital of the City of New York, 
This section shall not be amended, suspended, repealed, or annulled, except upon a 
four-fifth vote of the entire members and patrons of the Society, and on notice as re- 
quired by Article 10, Section 1, anything to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Now will any one be good enough to tell us what are “ the relig- 
ious principles as now practiced in the Jews’ Hospital of the City of 
New York?” Hospitals are to take care of sick people and to make 
them physically better. Religious principles, except in so far as the 
dietary laws are concerned, in the case of Jewish hospitals, have noth- 
ing to do with those institutions. Full-grown men and women and 
even little children who are suffering from bodily ailments, and who 
seek the shelter of hospitals, require the physician and the nurse, and 
not the rabbi or the theological teacher. Medicine, good treatment, 
and the doctor’s skill are in their cases much more needed than any 
number of rituals, whether orthodox or reform. Nor have we ever 
heard that it is actually necessary to establish Bible-classes in hospi- 
tals, or to teach the inmates thereof how to say their prayers. And as 
far as we know of Judaism, it is especially commanded that in the case 
of sick people the physician’s order takes precedence of every cere- 
monial law. Indeed itis expressly stated by the highest orthodox 
authority, that if the physician order the sick to eat any of the forbid- 
den kinds of food, they may religiously and conscientiously violate the 
Biblical command and obey his order. See, then, to what a point the 
framers of the law quoted above have brought the Asylum, when they 
gravely decide that its “government and administration shall be 
according to the religious principles as now practiced in the Jews’ 
Hospital.” Yet, as if this law were the very essence of wisdom, it is 
not to be “amended, suspended, repealed, or annulled, except upon a 
four-fifth vote of the entire members and patrons of the society”—a 
contingency which implies an assemblage of at least 2,000 persons, 
and which is therefore never likely to take place. 

It must be evident that this—to say the least—very silly law is the 
‘source of all the evil now existing, and which every sincere Jew, be he 
orthodox or reform, must sadly deplore. A Jewish Orphan Asylum 
that professes and agrees “to maintain, provide for, educate, and in- 
struct” Jewish orphans should not overlook or treat indifferently 
the religious training of those poor children over whom it has abso- 
lute control. As members of the human family it should give them 
the best secular education it can afford (and for this purpose the pub- 
lic schools may properly be used), and should instill into their young 
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minds and hearts elevated views of the duties they will hereafter 
be called upon to fulfill in the world as citizens to one and all, irrespec- 
tive of religious persuasion ; but as Jews, as members of our race, a8 
participators with usin our mission and our faith, it should regard a 
proper knowledge of Judaism, of Jewish customs and ideas, and his- 
tory and requirements, as indispensable features ofthat education. It 
is a duty the Asylum owes to its patrons, to the public, to itself, and 
above all tothe children. The differences between orthodoxy and re- 
form are certainly not so great as to produce discord in the working 
of a great Jewish charity such as the Asylum, and we feel sure that 
by mutual concessions a plan of religious training can be adopted 
which will be satisfactory to both parties. But to ignore religious 
instruction altogether because of these differences of opinion, is an 
injustice to both orthodox and reformers, is a crying shame which 
calls aloud for censure, and imperatively demands immediate redress. 

We now desire to call public attention to another great wrong 
existing in the working of the Asylum, and which, if not of so spiritual 
a nature, is certainly of no little importance. The subject of proper, 
wholesome, and nourishing food for the children is one in which every 
friend of the Asylum should take some interest. On this, however, 
we intend to confine our remarks exclusively to but one branch of the 
Institute, viz., the ‘“‘ Industrial School.” 

It is doubtless well-known to our city readers that this branch con- 
sists of two divisions: the Printing Establishment and the Shoe 
Factory. Both these trades have been introduced so as to give the 
older boys the opportunity of learning some useful mechanical branch, 
which may hereafter aid them to earn honest livings when they leave 
the walls of the Asylum. The experiments in both cases have proved 
very successful, especially with the Printing Establishment, which now 
has extensive patronage and sends out excellent specimens of both 
book and job work. The boys apprenticed to these trades are those 
who have passed through the Grammar Schools, and number in all 
29, their ages being from 14 to 18 years. As a matter of convenience, 
these boys sleep, eat, and virtually reside in the Industrial School 
building at the rear of the Asylum; the meals, part of the general 
food, being sent over for their table. Now it must be remembered 
that these apprentices (and many of them have passed the stage of boy- 
hood) are really mechanics doing a hard day’s work of 8 hours. It 
surely is a matter of justice and right, apart from any charitable 
claim, that these youthful mechanics should be properly fed. Yet 
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how stands the case? The breakfast consists of bread and butter 
and a fearful liquid which is dignified by the name of coffee, and 
nothing more, except occasionally hominy. The dinner consists of 
some beef, of a very inferior quality, and which is always cooked in 
one especial way ; of one kind of vegetable, and sometimes, though not 
often, a salad, and nothing more. The soup which precedes the 
dinner at the large tables in the Asylum is not served to the appren- 
tices, because at their own request it has been discontinued, it being 
to their mind unfit for use. For supper, bread and butter again, with 
occasionally an apple, and some more liquid, this time known as tea, 
but which for color, thickness, and taste bears close relationship to the 
morning's coffee. Yet on the day of our visit we were honestly 
assured that the meals were better than usual, though we must confess 
it was with much hesitation we ventured to taste the viands—and cer- 
tainly one taste fully contented us. Steak, roast beef, mutton, and 
veal, not to mention poultry, are articles which the poor apprentices 
only know to exist, doubtless from reading some wandering restaurant 
bill of fare which comes to the office to be printed. The Sunday din- 
ner, we are told, is a trifle better, for this is the exhibition day, when 
the Asylum is turned into a menagerie, and visitors drop in “ to see 
the animals feed.” The Sabbath dinner, however, is, in this Jewish 
Asylum, worse if possible than on the ordinary week-days. As a 
matter of course, the mechanics are constantly grumbling, and many 
of them spend their little pocket money to satisfy the demands of an 
appetite which is honestly earned by diligent and hard work. 

Now with the above facts before them, which certainly need no 
comment, we ask our readers whether it is not their opinion, as it is 
ours, that the Hebrew Orphan Asylum needs general reconstruction ? 
If they think as we do, let them raise such a hue and cry as will 
speedily put an end to these evils, and make of our Asylum what it 
ought to be and must be, a pride and an honor to the Jewish name 
and race. It is only by the public voice that these evils can be cured. 
It is not for us to say where the blame lies, nor is it in our power to 
effect a change. We have fulfilled our duty as a journalist, when we 
point out the wrong committed in a public institute supported by 
the generosity of an over-liberal community. In conclusion, we have 
only to add that, in whatever we have said on this subject, we have had 
but one object in view—the interest of the Asylum, and the spiritual 
and physical benefit of its inmates, and moreover that we shall welcome 
with joy a change for the better, and will take pains to record the fact 
—a duty which we hope very soon to have the pleasure of performing. 
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Tue New Year has from time immemorial been the sacred period 
when Jewish pulpits all over the world thunder forth the great duty 
of repentance, and, in plain, unmistakable language, tell people how 
very bad they are, and how necessary it is for them to atone for their 
innumerable transgressions. Doubtless the present anniversary will, 
in this respect, be in strict keeping with its predecessors. Repentance 
is an excellent subject to preach about, and gives fine scope for passion- 
ate declamation and for a splendid display of exemplary piety and 
virtue. Whether or not the reverend gentlemen who thus loudly 
denounce sin and its consequences are themselves any more free from 
guile than those who listen to them, is altogether too disrespectful a 
consideration to enter upon. Metaphysicians and philosophers may 
indeed consider it a fairsubject for speculation ; but for our own part we 
tremble to think of the consequences which might befall us should 
we dare to tread on such dangerous ground. Besides, we have the 
happy faculty of being contented in many instances with things as 
they are, and do not care to investigate the unknown, the mysterious, 
and the unfathomable. Besides, we must plead guilty to a certain 
philosophy of our own, which tells us that, after all, ministers are only 
men, and that it is not only very untair but very stupid to expect them 
to be angels, or to be otherwise than what nature and their congrega- 
tions have made them. Of this, however, there can be no doubt: the 
listeners are no better than the talkers, and fully deserve the severe 
chastisement they are sure to receive. But what may come with very 
good grace from a clergyman, as the religious teacher and spiritual 
guide of his flock, would be exceedingly out of place in a journalist, 
who has plenty of his own faults to correct, and enough peccadilloes 
(to put it mildly) to atone for. It is true, we have read many edi- 
torials, especially at the approach of a New Year, which seemed to 
say as plainly as possible, “O sinner, sinner! repent, repent, and 
take pattern by us who are so much better and holier than thou,” but 
these we have always regarded as exhibiting a pleasing delusion on 
the part of the writers, and a strange misconception of editorial priv- 
ileges and prerogatives. Our readers may therefore rest assured 
that we have not the slightest intention of introducing any texts into 
this article, or of anticipating any of the sermons to be delivered on 
the coming New-Year’s day. We trust, however, that we may be 
permitted to avail ourself of a period which is really one for serious 
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reflection, and to remind the public of some of those duties which 
they have neglected to perform in the past, and for the proper fulfill- 
ment of which we unfortunately see but very little prospect in the 
immediate future. . 

Of the many important subjects which the return of New-Y ear’s 
day brings vividly to the recollection of the true Israelite, there is 
none which demands more earnest reflection than the future of 
Judaism. Especially inthis age and country, it is necessary to clearly 
appreciate the real position it now occupies among the religions of 
mankind, and that which awaits it when we of the present generation 
shall have passed from earth. There was a time when such consider- 
ations would not have been entertained for a moment, for our good 
old ancestors never dreamt that anything like change could ever 
take place in a faith which had remained unaltered for centuries. 
To them, Judaism was a Compendium of divine laws, the least of 
which, if gradation were possible, was as eternal and as immutable 
as the Creator Himself. Judaism was in their eyes something more 
than a faith or a creed; it was the law of life, the regulator and 
guide of their actions which claimed their implicit reverence and 
obedience. Fortunately, however, momentous revolutions in the 
political and religious conditions of the world, affecting in a great 
measure the whole organization of society, have taken place since the 
age in which they lived. With the destruction of some of the worst 
systems of monarchical and priestly despotism, withthe rapid advance 
of science and art, the increased facilities of international communion, 
and the gradual political enfranchisement of the masses in all civi- 
lized countries, the human mind, no longer kept in such servile check, 
commenced to assert its mighty functions by subjecting all matters to 
the test of rational criticism. As was to have been expected, the 
various religious systems were among the first subjects to engage the 
attention of the deepest thinkers. The chief result of this has been 
an almost total suppression of religious persecution, and a partial 
removal of those bigoted prejudices which the differences of creeds 
engendered among their votaries. It was in this way that what is 
now known:as the Reform movement in Judaism begun its mission 
of transforming a national or race religion into a religion so broad 
and noble and elevated as to include in its wide embrace the entire 
human family. 

In the prosecution of its avowed purpose, this reform had first to 
separate Judaism from Palestine, and thereby establish the truth of a 
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religious idea which is capable of outliving the national existence of 
the people among whom it primarily developed itself. It had to pro- 
claim boldly that the theory and hope of a restoration of Jewish 
nationality were but the relics of an unhappy period, and owed their 
origin to the depressed condition of the Jews, who were mentally and 
physically prostrated by the fearful persecution to which they were 
subjected. As a legitimate consequence of such teaching, it had also 
to discard forever all those national laws and edicts which were incon- 
sistent with the advanced stage upon which the religion had entered, 
thereby proving again the divine truth of the idea which can exist and 
exercise its sacred influence without the aid of a material covering. 

The history of the Reform movement and ofits achievements, espe- 
cially in this country, are matters with which our readers are too 
familiar to need repetition here. We all know what it has done in 
the past; the questions which now concern us most are: What is 
it going to do in the future? What are the means to be employed to 
carry it forward to further triumphs? How are we prepared with 
those means? What, if any, are the defects which impede its pro- 
gress, and how are those defects to be remedied ? 

A movement having such a lofty aim as the Reform in Judaism 
must, to be permanently successful, embody in its own ranks certain 
indispensable qualifications. The principal of these must be unity of 
sentiment and action, well-defined views on all vital questions of doc- 
trine and religious teaching, institutions of learning available to all 
classes of the community, schools for the religious education of youth, 
proper text-books for the use of those schools, societies for the dif- 
fusion of such works on Jewish theology, history, and literature as are 
needed by the masses, and, above everything else, leaders fully quali- 
fied, both in mind and heart, to present their noble cause to the world 
at large. 

Judged from this standpoint, the position of Judaism in America is 
indeed an anomalous one, for notwithstanding the fact that Judaism 
is fast becoming an aggressive religion and is forcing its way to a 
prominence never before attained since the overthrow of Jewish 
nationality, there has actually beer little or nothing done toward 
preparing for the struggle which is surely coming between so-called 
revealed religion on the one hand, and skepticism, materialism, and 
intide’‘ty on the other. Hitherto the work of reformers has been 
progr. .cing in but one channel—destruction, demolition. Like a ter- 
ble wi. ‘ ‘nd which rushes madly onward, tearing down and uproote 
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ing everything which meets its fury, the reform movement has swept 
over the entire country and has obliterated almost every landmark 
which reminded one of the follies of the past. So far its work would 
have produced the best results had it labored with but half the zeal to 
build up again as it has todestroy. Maintaining the correct principle 
that the ground must be cleared of the ruins of ages before the sure 
foundations are discovered, it has injudiciously forgotten the grand 
aim of that principle, the rebuilding of the spiritual edifice on the 
original foundations. Thus it comesthat the very work of clearance, 
intended for good, has produced only a chaotic state of restlessness, 
which is now fast settling down into general indifference and unbelief. 
How ‘can it be otherwise, with the facts as they are ? 

Let us not disguise the truth from ourselves. The Reform move- 
ment does not embody in its own ranks the necessary qualifications 
for permanent success. Far from there being any unity of sentiment 
and action, there is a lamentable divison between the leaders them- 
selves which necessarily involves the followers. Discord and dissen- 
sion are visible everywhere. The country is marked off by the points 
of the compass, and party lines are drawn between each and every 
point. A Western project, for example, cannot have the co-operation 
of Eastern Jews, because of certain jealousies unworthy of the men 
who foment them, and so through every section we meet with rival- 
ries and cliques and factions, each party desiring the same great and 
good end, but each pulling in different directions, because the proper 
feeling of unity is wanting. 

In like manner, there are no well-defined views on many important 
questions of ecclesiastical law. Doctrinal points and religious tenets 
are too indefinitely understood, hence the curious spectacle so often 
presented of one rabbi condemning as un-Jewish some opinion or 
official act of another rabbi. Asa lady in the South, speaking on 
this subject, toid us once, more truthfully than elegantly, “One doctor 
doesn’t doctor as another doctor doctors,” and so with the theological 
as with the medicinal doctors, they differ and the patients die. 
Doubtless this contrariety of ecclesiastical opinion is to be traced to 
the want of a recognized school of learning by which all disputed 
questions could be thoroughly argued and definitely settled. With- 
out wishing for a revival of the Beth Hamidrash system, we incline 
to the belief that some organization among the ministers of the sev- 
eral congregations in America, having for its object the periodical 
discussion of all difficult themes, would be of inestimable advantage. 
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In this as in every other move, however, nothing can be accomplished 
because certain gentlemen of the profession keep up a perpetual 
wrangling among themselves. 

With such a condition of affairs in high places, it follows of course 
that the education of the people is much neglected. It at first sight 
seems strange that in a country where the liberality of the Jews bor- 
ders almost on extravagance, so little should be done toward promot- 
ing a correct knowledge of Judaism among the public, or fostering a 
taste among the Jews themselves for their own history and literature. 
A little reflection, however, is only needed to discover the cause of 
this, and those who are to be most blamed for it. Our American Israel- 
ites are too deeply immersed in commercial pursuits and too eager in 
the accumulation of wealth to give much heed to the cultivation of 
things which will bring them no immediate practical return. We 
do not mean by this that they are mercenary or incapable of appre- 
ciating knowledge, but simply that of themselves they are too apathetic 
in these matters, and have no incentive given them by those whose 
vocations point them out as the proper persons to undertake the 
initiative. In many European countries excellent institutions exist 
just for these purposes, and, to their credit be it said, not only 
are they well supported, but really do a large amount of good in dif- 
fusing religious knowledge and in strengthening the fraternal feeling 
which should always exist among a people who are so singularly 
united by the same race, religion, mission, and history. In America, 
however, notwithstanding that liberalism is rampant, there seems to 
be a general stagnation. There is no theological college or insti- 
tute of any kind where the few who may have the desire to follow 
the ministerial calling can be trained; there are no public Jewish 
libraries of any importance, no text-books and few qualified teachers 
for our religious schools, and little or no encouragement is given even 
to the slight efforts which are honestly being made in some directions 
to remedy this deplorable state of things. Is it a matter of wonder, 
then, that the Judaism of the present day is fast drifting into materi- 
alism? It surely requires no prophetic spirit to foretell what -its 
future will be unless strong measures are soon taken to check this 
downward tendency. Are there none among us publi¢-spirited 
enough, and with sufficient love for their sacred heritage, to come 
boldly forward, face the danger which is so plainly visible, and awaken 
our people to a true sense of their duty ¢ ° 

We have hitherto confined our remarks to Reformed Judaism and 
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those who advocate it, not because of any disrespect to the opinions 
of our brethren who profess to be orthodox, but because we are deeply 
impressed with the conviction that what is termed orthodoxy in 
America is something very different from the true Jewish orthodoxy 
of former times, or even of the present day in other countries. Con- 
servatism would perhaps be the better term to designate the Ameri- 
can system which so fruitlessly endeavors to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of the age by abrogating certain fallacies and maintaining others 
equally pernicious. But even this, it must be evident to every un- 
prejudiced observer, is daily losing its hold on its own followers. 
Hence, in speaking exclusively of the Reform movement, we in a 
measure include the Conservatives. Be that as it may, however, it 
does not follow because we conscientiously object to the system, we 
should desire to exclude its adherents from participating in any work 
which may tend to the regeneration of Judaism in our midst. On the 
contrary, we are convinced that our Conservative brethren can in a 
great degree influence the work which has to be done. If their con- 
servatism needs to be liberalized, our liberalism requires to be kept 
in check. There is much that both parties can learn from each 
other, and the day has surely arrived when all angry passions should be 
buried, all prejudices laid aside, when both Reformers and Orthodox 
should stand on a broad, elevated platform, seeking out the points 
ofunion which are many, and striving to reconcile the differences which 
are few. The time for disputing has gone by—now is the time for 
active, earnest, honest work. ° 

Catholicism makes frightful inroads into the ranks of Protestantism, 
not because it is better or purer, but because Protestants are split up 
into a thousand different sects and petty denominations, each assailing 
the other, whereas Catholics the world over form a united and com- 
pact phalanx, having but one common object, the preservation of 
their faith within their fold and its extension without. In like manner, 
there is an enemy which, perceiving the divided ranks of Israel, and in 
consequence thereof their inherent weakness, has already made con- 
siderable havoc and is likely to do still further damage. And this 
enemy is not Christianity, assome foolish Jews pretend to believe, and as 
a few Christian writers would like the world to believe—but an enemy 
whose chief victories will be in Christendom—the enemy to all re- 
ligion—materialism! Jews, however much the times may change, 
will never accept so irrational and }~ \thenish an idea as Christianity, 
but they may succumb to the insiduous advances and plausible 
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theories of materialism, and this is the danger which awaits us in the 
fature. Up then, men and women of Israel, up! to the rescue! 
Yours is a priceless heritage, an invaluable gift from God, a boon 
none but madmen would despise! Do not then surrender, in your 
day of prosperity and political freedom, what your ancestors main- 
tained in the darkest times of their history, at the cost of their lives! 

With the commencement of anew year let us all go to work cheer- 
fully and zealously. Every man can do something, whatever his posi- 
tion may be. But on our clergymen, our chiefs and leaders, a heavy 
responsibility devolves. Let them endeavor to strengthen the cause 
of religion and public morals, by using every exertion toward harmo- 
nizing the discordant elements existing in our fold, and placing 
Judaism before the world as a religion of truth and spirit—a religion 
which is indeed from God, and destined to confer eternal happiness 
on His children. Let our rich men too come forward with a portion 
of that wealth which God has given them, and devote it to the cause 
of Jewish education. Let every honest effort made in the right direc- 
tion be encouraged and fostered, and not permitted to languish and 
die for the want of proper support. Let harmony reign in our coun- 
cils, peace in our homes, and good-will in our hearts toward all he. 
whatever their religion may be. ‘ 

May the coming year prove a year of joy, peace, and prosperity, not 
alone to Israel, but to the country which each Israelite may claim 
as his home; may good deeds and noble achievements mark its pro- 
gress though its several stages; may religious intolerance grow less, 
and true religious knowledge become more diffused, and may Judaism 
be one of God’s means in blessing mankind with even greater blessings 
in the future than it has in the past. Then indeed, should we be spared 
to witness the birth of another year, we will be enabled to place before 
our readers something more pleasing and more congratulatory than 
our present New-Year Thoughts. 


THE COMING SEASON OF ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue programme for the coming season of Italian opera has been 
duly announced, and the promises therein contained are such as we 
would expect from those able mpressarios, the Messrs. Strakosch. 
These gentlemen clearly demonstrated last year that Italian opera 
can be produced in this country with all the elaborate attractions for 
which the houses of London, Paris, Milan, and St. Petersburg are so 
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justly celebrated. It is but fair to conclude, then, that the promises ot 
the programme will be faithfully executed. Although we would have 
wished for the re-engagement of such artists as Nillson, Campanini, 
and Maurel, yet we doubt not that their places will be as worthily 
occupied by the artists who have been chosen to succeed them. 

Mile. Emma Albani, the prima donna soprano, is.an American 
young lady, whose reputation has been made by her brilliant achieve- 
ments in many of the European capitals, where it is said she shared 
the honors with no less a personage than Mlle. Adelina Patti. Her 
appearence in her native land is exceedingly gratifying, and will 
doubtless add many laurels to the wreath of fame which she, although 
very young, already wears. Signora Vittoria Potentini is repre- 
sented to be a dramatic prima donna of superlative powers, endowed 
with a rich, emotional voice ; to her will be assigned the réles of the 
great heroines which since the time of Grisi have found but few cap- 
able exponents. Mlle. Marie Heilbron, with whose gifts Parisians 
and Londoners are familiar, comes to us with a well-earned reputation 
for superiority in the vocal illustration of scenes requiring intense pas- 
sion and pathos. In lighter réles of opera she has proved a valuable 
acquisition to the lyric stage. Mlle. Donadio has won the esteem 

and admiration of the French public for her perfect interpretation of 
the sparkling 7dles of the Bellini and Donizetti repertoire. In addi- 
tion to these new engagements, Messrs. Strakosch have re-engaged two 
popular favorites, Miss Annie Louise Cary and Mlle. Alice Maresi. 
The merits of these ladies are well-known to the American public, and 
their re-appearance in our midst will afford their numerous admirers 
sincere pleasure. | 

Of the gentlemen artists there have been five new engagements. 
Signor Carlo Carpi is announced as “a genuine tenore di sentimento 
e forza,” and is moreover said to be “ the finest representative of the 
ideal tenor to be found.” This excites great expectations which, we 
trust, will not be disappointed. If the new tenor is all he is said to 
be, he is indeed a vara avis. Signors Debassini and Benfratelli are 
also tenors, doubtless intended to fill the lighter rdles. Signor Tag- 
liapietra is the primo baritono, and Signor Fiorini is the primo basso. 
All these gentlemen are favorably known in European opera circles. 
The re-engagements include Signor Del Puente, whose excellent bari- 
tone voice and thoroughly artistic performances last season elicited 
general admiration, and Signor Evasio Scolara, who also fulfilled 
acceptably the parts assigned to him. Signor Emmanuel Muzio is 
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again director, and a more capable one it would be difficult to find. 
In the performance of his arduous duties he will, as heretofore, be 
assisted by Mr. 8S. Behrens. 

The repertoire will include Verdi’s “ Messe de Requiem,” Marchetti’s 
new opera of “ Ruy Blas,” Wagner’s “Il Vascello Fantasma,” and 
Gounod’s “ Romeo e Giulietta, together with a revival of “La Stella 
del Nord,” “ Norma,” “Dinorah,” and the old standard operas, as well 
as the more modern ones, not forgetting, in this latter category, 
“Lohengrin” .and “ Aida.”* The season will commence at the 
Academy of Music on Monday, September 28. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Heart or Arrica: Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in 

the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. 

By Dr. Grore Scuweinrurts. Translated By Exten E. 

Frewer, with an introduction by Winwoop Reape. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

The great problem of the Nile is gradually being solved. Reluc- 

tantly is the continent of Africa yielding up her secrets, but by the 


aid of such noble explorers as Dr. Georg Schweinfurth—those who 
have preceded him, and those who will follow in his path—all her 
mysteries will be discovered. Already the efforts of Sir Samuel 
Baker, Dr. Livingston, and the many others who have devoted their 
lives to African explorations have been rewarded by the settlement of 
certain geographical problems which have been so perplexing to the 
students of all countries. And now there comes another giant and 
treads the very heart of the mighty continent, discovering in his 
wanderings the course of one of the chief branches of the White Nile 
in the low mountain region north-east of the Albert Nyanza. Valu- 
able as this discovery is to geographical science, it does not yet 
completely determine the limits of the great Nile, but if it be possible 
for any one man to accomplish this feat, Dr. Schweinfurth is the man 
who will do it. 

The doctor is in many respects a very fortunate explorer. He is, 
comparatively speaking, a young man, of astrong, vigorous constitu- 
tion, having passed three years of his life in the most unhealthy 
and inhospitable parts of Africa without any serious sickness, or even 
peril from the hostility of the savages among whom he sojourned. 
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Indeed he seemed to have gained the friendship and good-will even 
of the cannibals, who did not disguise from him their little peculiari- 
ties of diet and domestic life. His vivid descriptions of the Niam- 
niam are intensely interesting and possess all the charm of romance. 
In addition to his other qualifications, Dr. Schweinfurth is an accom- 
plished draughtsman and an experienced botanist. His sketches are 
works of art, and his knowledge of botany is of material service in the 
discovery of new species, and classification of the fine collection he 
obtained in the course of his travels. 

An important contribution to ethnology has also been made by 
Dr. Schweinfurth, by his definitely settling a point which has long 
been in dispute, viz., the existence of a race of pygmies. There is 
now no doubt that such race does exist, and it is much to be regret- 
ted that little Tikki-tikki, the specimen dwarf that Schweinfurth 
. intended to take home with him, died before he reached the sea. 

The result of the doctor’s travels now appears in two large octavo 
volumes, handsomely printed, and ornamented with numerous maps 
and wood-cut illustrations. As a work of travel, it will rank 
among the most celebrated ; while as a contribution to African explo- 
ration, it is invaluable. 


Yate Lecrurrs on Preacninc. By Heyry Warp Bercuer. Sec- 
ond Series. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


The lectures which form the present volume were delivered by 
Mr. Beecher before the theological department of Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn., in accordance with the terms of the endowment by 
which the lectureship was established. As a volume of homiletics 
it is perhaps one of the most useful in the English language, as it 
deals with those matters of practical detail in which young ministers 
need most to be instructed. The library of a divinity student, espe- 
cially of the Christian denomination, is incomplete without a copy of 


these Yale Lectures. 
Oruer Booxs ReEcrIvep. 


Arorio Exprriences, containing Carr. Grorcr E. Tyson’s Wonderful 
Drift on the Ice-floe, a History of the Polaris Expedition, the 
Cruise of the Tigress, and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To 
which is added, A General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vaz Braxz. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Tae Mops or Man’s Inmorratity: or, The When, Where, and How 
of the Future Life. By Rev. T. A. Goopwmw, A. M. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. 





